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KEYNES 
A Memorial 








A student of the history of our times may wonder whether men born 
just two generations ago had not been singularly favoured by fortune. 
Today the eigtheen nineties appear, with all their manifest abundance 
of material wealth and intellectual energies, already overcast with 
lengthening shadows which announce the end of an epoch. Within a 
few years some of the greatest figures of the century died: Richard 
Wagner and Karl Marx, Carlyle and Disraeli, Charles Darwin and 
Leopold van Ranke. Others lingered on, like Bismarck and Gladstone, 
Newman and Renan, in a world that was no more their own. The 
hegemonial powers of the age, political and moral, religious and 
economic, showed the first signs of structural weakening, some of 
them profoundly undermined. But the generation born at that great 
watershed had the advantage of growing up within a social frame- 
work which had not yet exhausted its last resources of coherence and 
stability. Their educators were eminently mature minds, their youth 
coincided with movements opening new horizons of thought and 
beauty, their wills were kept in tension by a growing but not yet 
critical antagonism of forces. When the First World War unlocked the 
sluices of destiny the crisis found their minds already fashioned but 
not yet fettered by their own past; anxiously open for the first signs 
of unborn times yet nourished by traditions neither dead nor rigid; 
and thus they were neither too old nor too young at that great divide 
of European history. 

To this privileged age-group belonged two men of rare intellectual 
achievements and joyful leadership whom to have met and to have 
been associated with in friendship or in comradeship-in-arms, was 
one of the most precious gifts that age had to bestow: John Maynard 
Keynes and, of less international fame but equal genius, Friedrich 
Gundolf. Their aims, their ways and their natural endowments were 
utterly dissimilar: the Cambridge economist at home at every cross- 
roads, loving to dwell on swiftly shifting intersection points of logic 
and finance, art and politics, calculus and intuition, analysis and 
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persuasion; and the Heidelberg historian of Shakespeare and Goethe, 
of Caesar’s fame and of Stefan George’s Gestalt, a guardian interpreter 
of what is immutable in human greatness and perfect form. Yet with 
all their polarities there issued from their bodily presence and written 
word a similar exhilarating feeling of easy mastery and that spiritual 
aloofness which defies all academic classifications and the time-bound 
taboos of caste and class. Novalis once described the action of the 
spirit, as “vivifizieren, dephlegmatisieren”; nothing could better de- 
scribe the manner in which the minds of both Keynes and Gundolf 
acted on their younger contemporaries; and even now that they are 
gone, in these heavy and distracted years where the pulse of the spirit 
has grown fatefully slow and where mere survival seems to have be- 
come the watchword of what was once the continent of creation, to 
think of these two men makes breathing more easy and the blood 
flow more quickly. If they were not of the rank of a creator-minds 
able to transform the vision of the world, they yet belonged to the 
small group of men who are the Salt of the Earth, and it is their honour 
to have remained to the very last awake, all-open and in virile readiness 
to listen to what the Spirit bade them see an do, consuming their en- 
dangered bodies on the altars of a living fire. 

Other writers and scientists may, without too much injustice and 
impertinence, be likened to industrious bees or patient cattle, magni- 
ficent lions, humble builders of coral reefs, or effective termites. 
Keynes, and here too he was strangely similar to Gundolf, evoked by 
gesture, eye and word rather the figure of a bird, of incredible swift- 
ness, drawing circles in high altitudes but of deadly precision when 
suddenly sweeping down on some particular fact or thought, able to 
coin unforgettable word-formulas for what he saw, forcing his in- 
tellectual booty with iron grips even on the unwilling. But while 
Gundolf put his uncanny powers of language and perception at the 
service of a poet-seer who taught him “what is unchangeable in the 
order of stars”, in single-minde ardour and austere discipline, Keynes 
seemed to find rest only in absolute motion, a born heterodox and a 
predestined lover of the art of dance, the most fleeting of all aesthetic 
achievments. His dominant passion appears to have been the urge to 
free himself from what only yesterday had claimed his allegiance; to 
shed one serpent’s skin after the other, painting, as it were, the same 
scene as Watteau did, without ever hoping to attain a final version of 
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KEYNES 3 


the picture; and in this sense he may in fact be regarded as he himself 
claimed as an arch-liberal, the last perhaps of a genus swiftly dying 
out in an age nervously avid of certainties that seem to promise shelter. 
His ever-resourceful intellect was nimble and vigorous enough to build, 
and to discard, in one afternoon a memorable number of equally 
attractive conceptual schemes, playing with systems as if they were 
castles of sand like the Aeon of Heraclitus; and it is one of the many 
profoundly ironical traits of his career that the last—and in spite of 
its greatness—most problematic work of his classical non-conformist 
threatened to become for a considerable number of by no means un- 
considerable economists, if not the Book of a new faith, at least the 
cornerstone of a new school which in more than one respect seemed 
to recall the sectarian passion and intolerance of the Physiocratic 
movement... 

This, however, was a late, and if I read the sign of the times cor- 
rectly, passing phenomenon belonging to that paradoxical climax of 
his life which saw his elevation to the peerage by the victim of his 
Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill the invention of compulsory 
saving by the most violent denouncer of the virtues of thrift, and the 
negotiation of Bretton Woods which granted so large a share to gold 
by one who had been more than any other writer instrumental in de- 
throning it. 

When I met him in 1926, after many year of correspondence (1),Key- 
nes was still a solitary fighter, dwelling superbly selfconfident but as if 


(1) The story of the beginnings of this correspondence may throw some light on 
Keynes’ taste for swift bold action and his generous flair. Early in the twenties, 
with relations between members of the victor and a vanquished nation still far from 
being normal and with the German inflation in full swing, I ventured to ask 
Keynes whom I did not know personally, whether he would write an article for 
the Wirtschaftsdienst, a new economic weekly published in connection with the 
Hamburgisches Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv and which I then tried to develop into a 
semi-academic German analogon of the London Economist. I had to stress the 
precarious financial situation of the paper and sent, if my memory is correct, an 
offprint of my review of his Economic Consequences of the Peace (Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, Kiel, 1920, pp. 326 sqq.). To my delighted surprise he answered that 
instead of giving us a single article he would grant me the exclusive right to print 
in German every article of suitable dimensions he was going to publish in England, 
simultaneously with the original, at a fee of our own choosing with the proviso 
that no other author would be treated better; which meant in practice a mere token 
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harrassed at the border of orthodox respectability, not only in matters 
of monetary policy (for in those remote twenties even academic strong- 
holds of rationalism and empiricism still seemed to keep some strong 
Victorian taboos remarkably intact); of indifferent health, visibly 
exposed to critical strains of thought and feeling, listening, it seemed, 
with painful intensity to a still inchoate music of new ideas; in spite 
of early fame and responsibility a lonely figure, pathetic, rebellious 
and fond of dominating; but not yet in possession of the watchword 
that establishes leadership. 

When I asked him about Cambridge disciples he answered (1926) 
with unveiled sadness that there was simply none since one younger 
friend of great promise whose mind he claimed to have formed into 
an economist had left his planetary orb. And when a few years later 
I wrote of my intention to visit Cambridge in order to see how 
economics was being taught there, he replied almost scornfully that 
there would be nothing worth while studying. “When I was young 
we were eight (if I remember rightly K. S.) pupils of Marshall and we 
were educated; to-day there are hundreds and nobody is” (2). Of 
Professor Pigou’s lectures on the economics of stationary states he 
spoke with warm, unstinted admiration; he felt the book to be expected 
to bear this title would be the last word, for a long time to come, in 
its restricted field—whose limitations he himself was just labouring to 
see removed. This was to be done not only by introducing expectations 
as a dynamic factor but mainly by abandoning the classical way of 
treating processes in “real” terms, as if (a true 18th century fiction like 
other arcadic idylls, I like to think) even in our own time goods and 
services were bartered behind a transparent veil woven by monetary 


fee compared with the royalties he was accustomed to receive. I do not know what 
prompted him to make this offer for which I know no precedent in Anglo-German 
relations. Was it enough for him that the paper had been created at the initiative 
of Max Warburg, the partner of his friend Dr. Melchior? Whatever his reasons, the 
Wirtschaftsdienst became, largely owing to Keynes’ numerous contributions, in those 
years, the only European periodical in which heterodox views of monetary and 
financial policy were not tolerated but made dominant in the teeth of much grumbl- 
ing of sceptical colleagues and of the much-worried business manager. 

(2) The superiority of the pre-1914 generation has recently been noticed by such 
a cautious and sympathetic observer as Professor Austin Robinson: John Maynard 
Keynes, 1883—1946, Economic Journal, 1947, p. 15. See also Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
Great Mornings (Left Hand, Right Hand Vol. III). 
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KEYNES 5 


good or evil spirits, causing temporary illusions, but without ultimate 
power to change the “basic facts” of the long run—which never comes. 

But how to account for the true function of money in a capitalist 
economy and thus to overcome the crude juxtaposition of a Theory 
of Money to a Theory of Output—of this he seemed to be in 1926 
still quite uncertain. The only writer he was then disposed to credit 
with having seen a dim light pointing into the right direction, he said, 
was J. A. Hobson. This hint, coupled with his insistence in the lecture 
on The End of Laissez-Faire (which he delivered that evening in the 
Auditorium Maximum of Berlin University) on the paramount and 
almost sole necessity of state control of capital investment, gave a fair 
indication of the direction in which thought was then already moving. 
Like a certain famous mathematician he felt almost sure of the result 
while still much worried how he might supply the proof. 

When I left Keynes’ hotel after more than two hours of prestissimo 
talk ranging from monetary theory and policy to Greek mathe- 
matics (3) and the different attitudes of Germans and Englishmen 
towards classical antiquity, I felt that economics was about to leave 
its well-established moorings, heading for a sea of most delightful 
troubles, and I could only smile when young and old colleagues, dis- 
dainful of the poikilia of his talents and his occasional self-indulgences 
as a polemic virtuoso held that this “journalist” would never be an 
equal of the economists then held in highest academic estimation. But 
I was more prepared for the seismic shocks administered by the General 
Theory of 1936 than for that surprisingly conservative half-way 
house, the Treatise of 1930 (4). The serpent was shedding its skins 
methodically, one by one. Natura (modo Anglico) non facit saltum. 


(3) When asked by him what I was then doing at the University of Hamburg 
[ had to tell him that I had interrupted some economic work in order to give 
a course on the history of Greek mathematics in the Department of Science. He 
was much amused to find for a second time this rare fascination interfering with 
the routine of an economist. If Sir Charles Heath, he thought, had not ceded to 
the seduction of that mistress, he would have been sent as Financial Representative 
of the Treasury to Versailles, not such a junior member of the staff as Keynes 
himself... 

(4) This judgment is quite compatible with the view frequently held that most 
essential innovations were already inherent in the Treatise. Every important 
historical event has aspects of continuity as well as of discontinuity. See my review: 
Keynes’ Geldbuch, Wirtschaftsdienst, Hamburg, XVII (1932), No. 1. 
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For if Keynes’ mind was that of a born heterodox of Protean pro- 
pensities, he was no less addicted to the English insistence on con- 
tinuity. InGermany or America a writer of equal degrees of intellectual 
freedom would have preferred to build up a jealously new structure 
after razing the old building, and excavating the ground deeply in 
order to reach rock-bottom for a secure foundation. There are now 
not a few economists who seem to share my wondering whether the 
true meaning of his innovations would not have gained in lucidity 
and their scope would not have been easier to determine, if he had 
chosen a more revolutionary method of exposition instead of filling 
his new wine with too much piety and resourcefulness into the bottles 
of tradition (5). Apparently he wanted to defeat on its own ground 
the dragon of what he—questionably—called classical economics. He 
conquered but at the cost of acquiring some characteristics of his semi- 
mythical adversary. 

It appears to be a general trait of human conflicts that the par- 
ticipants in every long and arduous struggle, in politics as well as in 
thought, war and marriage, are liable to resemble their partners in the 
end. Keynes succeeded in proving that Say-Ricardo’s law of the market 
was based on a petitio principii. What is still more important (for the 
so-called law had long ceased to be wholeheartedly believied in) he 
did more than any other author to extend the field of strict analysis 
from Allocation to Output. But taking up Ricardo’s challenge he 
ended by becoming more Ricardian in style of thought than any other 
modern writer of first rank—an affinity he shows not only in the 
strange composition, or rather absence of composition, of his opus 
magnum as Professor Butlin has observed (6) but also in the methodo- 
logical structure of his chain of inferences and his reliance on “implicit 
theorising” as the late Professor Schumpeter did not fail to note (7). 
The compliments Keynes paid to Ricardo’s intellectual power of liv- 


(5) Melvin W. Reder in: Papers and Proceedings of the 60th Annual Meeting of 
the American Economic Association, American Economic Review XXXVIII (1948) 
pp. 296 ff. 

(6) S.J. Butlin, “John Maynard Keynes” in: The Life and Work of Lord 
Keynes, Economic Papers No. 6, The Economic Society of Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1946, p. 8. 

(7) J. A. Schumpeter, “John Maynard Keynes 1883—1946.” American Economic 
Review XXXVI (1946) note 30. 
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ing within the self-defined realm of questionable assumptions are in 
not lesser degree owed to himself; and so is their observe: the danger 
of the reader mistaking heuristic fictions for images of the empirical 
world to which the argument refers. 

It would not be surprising if within one generation the fate of many 
Keynes’ conceptual inventions which electrified their first admirers 
will soon come to be regarded with the same mixture of admiration 
and annoyance as the most famous gifts of his great adversary: rather 
rough tools fashioned ad hoc, well-suited for pioneer-clearing of 
primeval forests but whose marginal efficiency is perhaps not quite 
proportionate to those marginal doses of disutility which have become 
visible in rather unwieldy and strangely acrimonious arguments, 
largely terminological. There can be no doubt that Keynes’ fictions 
were often nearer to reality than those of the Classicists and that in 
their application to concrete situations Keynes himself at least never 
forgot tha theories containing ceteris paribus clauses (which prevent, 
as a logician has recently observed (8) most so-called laws of theo- 
retical economics from being more than formulations of problems 
and programmes for a solution) are at the best cheques drawn upon 
a bank whose solvency is by no means assured. But sometimes even 
Keynes came as dangerously near to the Keynesians of the first hour 
as Ricardo came to the Ricardians of his circle. 

In a famous paragraph of his Marshall memoir Keynes called the 
ideal economist “a dealer in the general and the particular”. Were 
these two markets with him always in equilibrium? I wonder. His 
was a passionate propensity to generalize and his Treatise on Prob- 
ability alone would suffice to show that his logical powers were quite 
adequate for his ambitions in this field. Incidentally it was his first 
attempt to show that an apparently general theory and, for that matter, 
a distinguished Cambridge tradition, dealt only with a very special 
case. But his faculté maitresse, in Taine’s formula, was his power to 
deal with the significant particular, with never-recurring situations, 
his sense, almost a sixth sense, for arithmetical magnitudes involved 
in such cases (his statistical guesses were almost never proved wrong), 
and most of all with individual physiognomies: one of his most unfor- 


(8) J. A. Passmore, “Prediction and Scientific Law.” Australisian Journal of 
Psychology and Philosophy XXIV (1946) p. 29. 
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gettable pages drew with the force of a Daumier design the figure ot 
the demon Clémenceau in all his hypersolid middle class Frenchmen’s 
dress—but one whose hands nobody ever saw naked at Versailles. This 
analyst of quite uncanny resources had also the keenest eye for what 
defies analysis, and when he chose to look intently on an organic 
whole, he saw reality as if it had never been seen before while his 
memory seemed to preserve his perceptions as if they had been in- 
stantly engraved in steel. 

Between the particular and the universal there is, however, in 
European thought an age-old tension, seldom quite relieved, from 
Parmenides to Croce and Heidegger and in no sphere of thought more 
acute and tantalizing than in that strange unscientific science of 
economics, a problematic Centaur-like foster-child of mathematics 
and history, business and prophecy; like Chiron of the Greek myth 
a wise educator of young ambitious men but at times a dangerous 
advisor and a purveyor of poisoned garments... There are thus two 
types of being an economist which may be easily distinguished as 
Political Economists and Economic Scientists. Of the first Thomas 
Mun and Friedrich List are almost pure specimens, of the second 
Léon Walras and Edgeworth. In the greatest of the tribe both traits 
are blended, and this was the case of Keynes, but it was the Political 
Economist who in him dominated. However, in the General Theor} 
we often hear so much of the clattering hoofs of deductive arguments 
that we are liable to forget that this unfailing archer only wanted 
them to carry him to that individual situation for which he felt urged 
to give advice. Did they not sometimes carry him beyond that crucial 
point? There is room for doubt whether this general theory is not in 
fact tailored to fit a particular case dominated by the political vicis- 
situdes, and their psychological consequences, of that profoundly un- 
easy weekend between the two world wars; and whether he was not, 
even within the economic domain proper, dealing with a phenomenon 
not likely to recur—as Albert Hahn has suggested (9), another dis- 
tinguished great-grandchild of the Ricardian mind who had anti- 
cipated the core of the liquidity analysis—and had abandoned it some 


(9) A. Hahn, “Anachronism of the Liquidity Preference Concept.” Kyklos, 
International Review for Social Sciences I (1947) pp. 203—220. For a critique of 
Hahn‘s earlier theory see my paper Prolegomena zu einer Theorie des Geldmarktes. 
Schmollers Jahrbuch LI (1926) pp. 6 sqq. 
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years before Keynes made it a cornerstone of his system. The technical 
analysis of Dr. Hahn’s paper (though not his wholehearted neo- 
classicist belief in the efficacy of discount policy) sounds convincing. 
However, were not the very features of the new situation which in his 
opinion invalidate Keynes’s theory: the “disappearance of the ortho- 
dox gold standard and its replacing by an entirely elastic currency 
throughout the world,” fostered and accelerated by Keynes himself 
through his publicist campaign of the twenties and the Treatise of 
1930? For unlike the macro-physicist, (and even in a higher degree 
than the student of sub-atomic processes) the economist is liable to 
modify the object to which his “laws” refer provided he is heard and 
his advice acted upon. 

The true measure of a great economist, however, is not the number 
and exactness of relations established between particular magnitudes 
but the scope und depth of his vision of fundamental traits of man 
and of society. Keynes’ rank as one of the distinguished innovators of 
social thought rests ultimately on his conclusive demonstration that 
laissez-faire is not a complete and stable solution of the economic prob- 
lem, not only because there are essential matters in which individual 
initiative cannot be expected to become operative immediately and satis- 
factorily (a point often noticed), but because there is a cardinal feature 
of social action which I may call the principle of the self-frustration of 
good intentions. If Keynes was not the first to notice this phenomenon 
he has drawn our attention to it so forcefully that following the 
fashion of physicists it may well be christened the “Keynes-effect.” 
Self-abnegating actions of the saver may lead not to increased wealth, 
individual or social, but to general impoverishment and misery through 
a reduction of the level of employment of resources. Readiness to suffer 
money wage reductions for the sake of stimulating demand for labour 
cannot be relied upon in all circumstances because it may produce 
an increase of real wages. The principle of (possible) self-frustration of 
good intentions of which these are not the only instances, appears to 
be the symmetrical counterpart of the classicist principle of the bene- 
ficial consequences of bad impulses, the Mandeville-effect as we 
may call it. The discovery must have satisfied the puckish element in 
Keynes’ character which Low’s cartoon exhibits. 

But did Keynes grasp the true scope of his discovery? This master 
mind was exquisitely lucid about everything allowed to cross the 
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threshold of his consciousness yet seems to have remained quite un- 
aware of the possibility, the probability even, that this principle of 
self-frustration may apply not only to the activities of the saver and 
the worker but also-to those of the planner of those policies which 
Keynes seemed to have regarded as the one panacea for the greatest 
evils of the present. Will not the postulate of full employment con- 
ceived as an absolute norm of economic policy to be implemented by 
a systematic depression of interest rates, and a systematic extension 
of public investment, eventually prove as dangerous to social coherence 
and to economic progress as the lodestone mountain to Sindbad the 
Seafarer? Will a set of measures technically promising but psycho- 
logically doubtful not lead to a progressive deterioration of the atmo- 
sphere of continuity and confidence in which alone private business 
is willing to invest optimally, to an equally progressive strengthening 
of the monopolistic tendencies of organized labour and thus to pos- 
sibilities of chronic inflation via the wage-price spiral? Will the very 
logic of the new economic policy not compel us to alter step by step the 
very bases of our social life in ways which could only have scandalized 
a liberal of Keynes’ propensities of thought and feeling? 

“We live in an age where remedies are as fatal as the maladies they 
are to cure,” observed two hundred years ago, Abbé Galiani, the 
keenest mind of the Enlightenment. It was Keynes’ strength as a re- 
former, his limitation as a theorist, not to acknowledge this desperate 
truth. He persevered in the belief he shared with the Physiocrat 
Quesnay and the liberal socialist Franz Oppenheimer that the sickness 
of these times can with comparative ease be healed by a single small 
and almost painless operation; a belief to which those two economists 
who had once been physicians were quite naturally predisposed 
but which would never occur to a true historian and which sounds 
strange in a detached student of probabilities. During his last months 
Keynes had to admit that already the policy of lowering interest rates 
was being carried dangerously far, both from the point of view of 
economic expediency and from that of the stability of the social 
structure (10). But when his attention was directed to the probability 
that the policy of full employment was likely to undermine the social 


(10) John H. Williams in: Papers and Proceedings of the 60th Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association. American Economic Review XXXVIII 
(1948) p. 287 and note 33. 
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fabric, the security of which it aims to guarantee, through the in- 
flationary implications of the removal of a lamentably coarse but quite 
effective brake on exaggerated wage demands he answered rather 
weakly, “whether this is so remains to be seen. The more conscious we 
are of this problem the likelier shall we be able to surmount it” (11). 

Was it his blithe and undaunted eighteenth century belief in effective 
reason and elegant remedies that made this delicate brain which seemed 
to communicate with the most subtle currents of these times, strangely 
insensitive to the rumbling of disintegrating forces liable to intensify 
the crisis his new policy was designed to avert? 

And yet this was the man who had once recorded, obedient and 
precise like a seismograph, the faint first symptoms of that telluric 
revolution which by now has become perceptible to every not quite 
deafened ear, and who had found poignant words for the wholesome 
shudder that seized some wide awake European minds when at the end 
of the first world war, world history seemed to change into a demonic 
puppet show. The opening and the concluding pages of The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace remain Keynes’ greatest pages because here 
only his ever-lucid mind yielded for once to visions which were not 
of his own, well-sheltered world and broke the charmed circle of his 
own tradition. This was not analysis but the word of a witness to 
whom for the short spell of a fatal moment the world of “facts” had 
grown transparent, disclosing the powers that are in their dreadful 
presence. Re-reading the book after quarter of a century we find it, 
while faithfully describing the absurd state of affairs in 1919 as at 
least one man in the victor nations saw it—to fit much better to the 
state of to-day when almost all men have become able to see the signa- 
ture of the crisis. These pages thus partake of the nature of true pro- 
phecy—which is to predict the future by giving word to what is al- 
ready there but in such germinal form that it is disregarded by all but 
one who suffers to be made the vessel of this painful vision. 

Of such sights and tensions there is less and less to be found in Key- 
nes’ later writings. After his return to England, that most retentive 
of all Western countries, Cambridge and London seemed to regain their 
hold on the solitary man who had at the Versailles Conference become 


(11) John Maynard Keynes, “The Object of International Price Stabilization”. 
Economic Journal LIII (1943) p. 187.. 
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a European, not only from an economic and political point of view. 
but by powers of feeling and insight. He grew in stature and amplitude. 
in power of exposition and command: the Keynes who had once re- 
cognized the “feet of the Furies” was no more heard in his writings. 
But when the curse of self-blinded Europe had run full circle, the same 
man who had been perhaps the most resourceful spirit of his time. 
wrote to me, when I expressed, shortly after the second defeat of Ger- 
many, my joy at knowing that he was this time no mere critic but 
one of the most treasured helmsmen of the Empire: 


“You remind me of the world twenty-five years ago. I feel very much more 
despondent to-day and fuller of foreboding. Twenty-five years ago I believed that 
there was a good solution, but to-day I cannot think of one.” 


The acme of his worldly fame and function seems to have been also 
a period of chastening self-communion and of a mellow resignation 
which recalls the Epilogue of Prospero. In another letter written five 
days before his most untimely death he spoke with satisfaction of a 
certain fellow-economist who had been associated with him through 
more than two decades as 


“getting along in the world with just that moderate measure of success which is no: 
bad for the soul.” 


The letter arrived at its destination many days later and thus read 
like a message from outre-tombe; a weird play of circumstances, you 
may say, but quite in tune with the so often elusive ways of one who 
seemed to apply his intellectual tools as if he wielded a magic wand 
enabling him to open mountains, to leap over abysses and to disclose 
second sights to others bound in sleep—a new Merlin, a sorcerer, “for 
good or evil,” in the strange guise of a Cambridge don, a director of 
insurance and of ballet, the first economist of his time but in a deeper 
sense a last contemporary of Hume and Diderot. 


There was to be another posthumous communication, this time public 
and deliberate. Lord Keynes, we learn, continues writing to his death 
but desired in his will that of all manuscripts he left only two were to be 
published. (They appeared (12) just when a first draft of the preceding 


(12) John Maynard Keynes, Two Memoirs: Dr. Melchior, a defeated Enemy; My 
early Beliefs. Introduced by David Garnett. London 1949. 
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pages was being set up for the June issue of the Australian Quarterly 
1949.) The professional economist anxious to discover in these memoirs 
his ultimate opinions on some controversial questions of economic 
theory and policy may find their themes disappointing but would do 
well to meditate the fact that Keynes preferred to speak of things 
that take both logical and human precedence of full employment and 
secular stagnation. The papers shed poignant light on the political per- 
plexities likely to be met by an attempt to realize the simplest demands 
of economic reason and common decency in the ambiguous matter of 
international relations; and on the brittleness of the moral and intel- 
lectual preconceptions of that High Intelligentsia which has imparted to 
contemporary policies a dangerous dose of utopianism. It is, however, 
not with processes and problems of society at large that these two 
great essays in autobiography are intrinsically concerned. They are 
acts of self-examination and give answers to questions that were often 
in our mind but which we preferred to leave unraised until Keynes 
himself took us here into his confidence. 

The first memoir recalls with an exciting wealth of angular detail 
and atmospheric values what an English reviewer has called “the most 
sordid chapter in the history of the Peace” (13) (of 1919): the continua- 
tion of the food-blockade which had broken Germany’s will to fight, 
months after she had objectly surrendered. Some knew that it had been 
the young Keynes who as the financial representative of the Treasury 
had overcome the interlocking resistances of lingering fear, sectional 
interest, official routine and all-pervading callousness. His account 
shows how this became possible through a rare combination of moral 
boldness and intellectual resourcefulness. But he revives the night- 
marish memories of those localities and personalities, resistances and 
strategies only in order to set off against that Versailles background of 
‘smallness, cynicism, self-importance and bored excitement” the soli- 
tary figure of Dr. Melchior, of Harnburg, a man whom he had never 
seen or heard of before their eyes met across the abysmal gulf dividing 
the camps of victor and vanquished nations, but in whom he instantly 
discerned the only man in his group who preserved dignity in defeat. 

The story of how these two enemy-delegates broke the vicious 


(13) Good States of Mind, some reflections of J. M. Keynes, Times Literary 
Supplement, May 20, 1949. 
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circle in which the blockade-negotiations appeared doomed to move, 
by the simple, but highly heterodox, device of trusting each other, man 
to man, goes far to show that even in this time of masses and machinery 
the course of events can still be shaped in ways that would well fit 
into a new Plutarch. What united these two uncommon men was that 
they both felt wrong done by their own ration more grievously than 
that committed by the enemy, and that they shared the first shudder of 
seeing their world endangered by a moral disintegration anterior 
to and worse than physical decay: in both camps breach of legal pro- 
mise, loss of moral discipline, and growing anarchy. “We must do what 
we could; but dark forces were passing over us.” But while Keynes 
felt dismayed by the incredible smallness and unpardonable stupidity 
of individuals, Melchior saw and suffered in all this offences against 
“the Word,” a “precisionist,” a “Rabbi, Keynes calls him, “a wor- 
shipper of the Tablets of the Law”—which were now perishing meanly. 
Was it in the friendship that sprang up from a common vision and 
from the feeling of their profound polarity that Keynes now learnt the 
meaning of a word that until then had tohim remained mute: reverence? 

It is the second memoir which suggests this question. Here we behold 
a still younger Keynes, a member of a small group of undergraduate- 
friends in Cambridge united by the belief to have found a new way 
of life, of almost religious character though equally far from Christian 
tradition as from Benthamist surrogates, spurning in a spirit of 
complete unworldliness every thought and action not concerned with 
the salvation of their souls, acknowledging no other good than states 
of passionate “communion with love, beauty and truth.” It seems as 
if in those charmed first years of the century warm winds coming 
from afar had carried to this English youth promises of a new spirit 
of life, pagan but austerely disciplined, subtle but able to dispel the 
pressing clouds of creeds long dead or never truly alive. Strangely 
enough, there was no Virgil and no Dante to guide these young men 
into the renaissance they dreamt of; they drew their inspiration from 
the book of an academic philosopher George Moore, the Principia 
Ethica of 1903 whose precise and moving but somewhat scholastic (14) 
pages on the Ideal even the Keynes of 1938 confessed to prefer to Pla- 


(14 ) “Scholasticism, the essence of which is treating what is vague as if it were 
precise and trying to fit it into an exact logical category“. F. P. Ramsey, The Found- 
ations of Mathematics, p. 269. 
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to’s Phaedrus. The spirit of the River proved stronger than that of 
the Ilissos. The Lockean in Keynes could see only allegoric fancy in 
myths born out of Greek mania. There was no place for aidos and 
nemesis in their tablets of value, nor for that Ehrfurcht on which the 
old Goethe (of whose neo-pagan maxim im Wabhren, Guten, Schénen 
resolut zu leben the new teaching seems to be an etherealized echo) had 
founded the threefold religion of the Wanderjabre. 

In fleeing from utilitarian morality these friends had rushed so far 
in the opposite direction that as Keynes now admits, the “pattern of 
life among communities and the emotions which they can inspire“ had 
to them lost any meaning. These most conscientious self-confessed 
“immoralists” had come to reject not only all inherited obligations 
but the idea of a binding norm itself: life was to fulfill itself in a 
series of disconnected moments of rapture mirrored by thought. Utili- 
tarianism took its revenge by leaving its sting in their minds: an un- 
conditional rejection of tradition and authority. 

Nor was individualism carried to its absolute limit the only legacy 
of a past age. “Of another eighteenth-century heresy we were the 
unrepentant heirs and last upholders,” Keynes now confirms our 
diagnosis—while reaffirming allegiance to the central tenets of that 
early religion of unworldly immoralism. “We were among the last of 
the Utopians, or meliorists as they were sometimes called, who believe 
in a continuing moral progress by virtue of which the human race al- 
ready consists of reliable, rational, decent people, influenced by truth 
and objective standards and inflexible rules of conduct, and left, from 
now onwards, to their sensible devices, pure motives and reliable in- 
tuitions of the good. In short, we repudiated all versions of the doc- 
trine of original sin, of there being insane and irrational springs of 
wickedness in most men. We were not aware that civilisation was a 
thin and precarious crust erected by the personality and the will of a 
very few, and only maintained by rules and conventions skilfully 
put across and guilefully preserved.” Their fundamental misunder- 
standing of human nature, he now sees, leads to a “superficiality not 
only of judgment but also of feeling,” and thus he is prepared to 
admit one grain of truth in D.H.Lawrence’s passionate distaste: 
“When I saw Keynes that morning in Cambridge it was one of the 
crises of my life. It sent me mad with misery and hostility and rage... 
Not a crumb or grain of reverence.” 
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But it is not the devotee of the irrational, “ignorant, jealous, hostile” 
Lawrence who is to judge these “waterspiders, gracefully skimming, 
as light and reasonable as air, the surface of the stream without any 
contact with the eddies and currents underneath,” as Keynes himself 
describes them, summing up his self-judgment tersely and decisively: 
“We had read the Platonic dialogues. We had not reached the Repu- 
blic, let alone the Laws.” How distant these works had seemed to be 
when in our conversation of 1926 I had mentioned them as schibbo- 
leths... Now he finds significance even in the dictum of the Laws: 
“that the best of a set of good laws would be a law forbidding every 
young man to enquire which of them was right or wrong, though an old 
man remarking any defect in the laws might communicate their obser- 
vation to a ruler or to an equal in years when no young men were 
present.” Thus this radical of radicals had learned to turn non-con- 
formism against itself, and, a memorable fact, it is not to Burke that he 
reverts but to the very source from which such wisdom is to be gained 
pure and unromantic. 

It had taken economic and political convulsions of great magnitude 
to change Keynes from a wistful solitary rebel into a militant leader 
of vast following and finally into a royal architect of international 
authority. What terrible crises our societies will in future have to 
undergo before the implications of his latest insights will be under- 
stood, and acted upon. In the meantime those pages written at the 
very threshold of the second world war are to us a precious token that 
this great Englishman who could justly claim descendance from what 
he called the “Locke-connection,” like Malthus, Marshall and Edge- 
worth, “if not the wisest, yet the most truthful of men” (15), remained 
to the end a European aware of the true origins and measures of this 
our mortally imperilled world. 


The University of Sydney 1950 Kurt SINGER 


(15) J. M. Keynes, Essays in Biography, 1933, p. VIII. 
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“DOLLAR CRISIS: 
CURED BY WORLD SOCIALISM?” (1) 


The occasion of the present article is the appearance of Mr. Balogh’s 
book on the “Dollar Crisis” (2) in which he advances a program of 
domestic and regional controls for Europe, guided by Britain, and of 
redistribution of wealth and income from the United States to the rest 
of the world. Those of his arguments which appear most directly 
related to the dollar shortage are given in extenso in the present article 
because they are thought-provoking and because it is important to 
avoid misrepresentation (3). My analysis in sections B, C, and D in- 
cludes an examination of the economic cures of international imbalance 
(devaluation and internal adjustment), a presentation of the character 
of the “dollar crisis,” and finally, a brief statement of probable trends 
in the international demand and supply of dollars. 

Events following the publication of Balogh’s book resulted, even 
before Korea, in a shift in the flow of international trade and capital 
such as to indicate that a “permanent dollar shortage” does not exist. 
However, these developments are not in themselves a refutation of 
Balogh’s theory; thus, my analysis is made with reference to condi- 
tions existing at the time of Balogh’s writing and does not ask for ac- 
ceptance on the basis of recent balances-of-payments changes. 


A. Balogh’s Thesis 


Balogh states his fundamental thesis when he deplores that economic 
discussions on international relations seem to have lost sight of the 


(1) I am indebted to Gardner Patterson and Friedrich Lutz for helpful sug- 
gestions during the preparation of this article. 

(2) The Dollar Crisis: Causes and Cure (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949), xlvi, 
269 pages. The page numbers in the text below refer to this volume. 

(3) Certain other of Balogh‘s arguments, which would also call for examination, 


* are noted in my review published in the American Economic Review, December 


1950; see also, E. A. G. Robinson‘s review in the Economic Journal, September 1950. 
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“basic principle that economic policy is supposed to aim not merely 
at an increase in total production but also of the equality of distribu- 
tion...” (p. vii), thereby improving the standard of living and in- 
creasing the equality of opportunity of the masses, both nationally 
and internationally. The United States, being the richest nation in the 
world, has a responsibility to undertake the redistribution of wealth 
and income necessary to gain this end. Its chronic surplus is a result 
of war devastation in Europe, the backwardness of unindustrialized 
areas, its large and protected domestic market, its relative self-suf- 
ficiency, and a faster increase in productivity than in Europe. These 
conditions give rise to the “possibility that the United States might 
undersell the rest of the world, if perhaps not ‘all along the line’, over 
a sufficient range to create large-scale disequilibrium and impose un- 
employment...” on non-dollar areas (p. 226). Since the unbalanced 
distribution of world wealth and income is not a temporary one, the 
pressure on international balances of payments is likely to continue: 
“The dollar problem is not of a transitory nature; nor can it be solved 
by ‘orthodox methods’ without aggravating the malaise not only of 
the world but even of the United States” (p. xiv). 

Devaluation, a favorite remedy of orthodox economists for an un- 
balanced position in international payments, should not be accepted 
by non-dollar areas, says Balogh, for it “makes the poor countries 
poorer and the rich richer... [and] the poor in the poorer countries 
poorer and the rich richer...” (p. x). It is also a policy which uses 
an axe rather than a scalpel, making broadside swipes at income and 
employment, rather than re-directing domestic spending and re-chan- 
neling resources needed for exports (pp. 31 and 258). 

The remedy must come from the creditor nation—the United States. 
Since it is the dominant economy and its great productiviy causes the 
export surplus which places the rest of the world in critically un- 
balanced positions, it has the responsibility of contributing dollar aid 
for the solution of the imbalance: “The deficit of Britain and Western 
Europe is merely the obverse of the continued export surplus of 
America, and without American contribution and policy which Europe 
may devise is temporary and subject to the further developments in the 
dominant economy of the West, the United States” (p. xii). The great 
and increasing productivity of the United States thwarts the normal 
effectiveness of tariff and customs concessions which might be made: 
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“... they could not prevent a recurrence of the crisis if United States 
productivity continued to increase at a higher rate than the European 
and British unless a series of unilateral concessions is contemplated” 
(p. xxxii). Since previously feasible remedies of devaluation and uni- 
lateral concessions toward free trade are impotent in the face of present 
conditions, “the most desirable solution,” is that “the richer coun- 
tries... [extend] grants and (low-interest) loans...” (p. 14). The 
export of private capital anticipated as a partial solution in the United 
States-British agreements in Washington (September 1949) is not suf- 
ficient to fill the dollar gap; government grants of a continuingly large 
magnitude are required in addition. 

Nor will the volume of private foreign investment be sufficient to 
maintain the domestic economy of the United States at high and stable 
levels of employment and income (an additional prerequisite for inter- 
national equilibrium) (pp. 6—7). Stability in the United States will 
have to rely on domestic measures. But again, some $30 billion of 
“net, additional investment” is required yearly at present rates of 
growth, and the figure will increase with time (pp. 196—7). The 
magnitudes involved show “the weakness of the ‘liberal’ Keynesian 
approach to full employment through compensatory policies without 
a vast basic investment programme and some key controls to check 
speculative excesses” (p. 197). Therefore, the United States is unlikely 
to maintain a stable and high level of domestic income and employ- 
ment — not even with the aid of an expanded foreign investment 
program (such as Balogh demands). 

Britain and Western Europe must guard, therefore, against the in- 
evitable decline of economic activity in the United States. Two desir- 
able institutions directed to the problem of international imbalance, 
especially when due to depression abroad, would be an International 
Central Bank and a Board for International Economic Development. 
These organizations would be able, respectively, to create interna- 
tional reserves when needed and to guide international capital move- 
ments so as to equalize opportunity (and productivity) in various 
areas of the world (pp. 152—174). The latter could channelize the ex- 
penditure of development loans to countries suffering from payments 
deficits due to depression abroad. But they are no more likely to be 
established, in Balogh’s estimation, than is the United States to grant 
continued unilateral aid or to maintain high levels of employment. 
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Failing adequate United States support of the above measures neces- 
sary to maintain multilateralism in the face of a U.S. depression, Europe 
and Britain must expand intra-European trade and, for Britain, intra- 
Empire trade. This would be accomplished through discrimination 
against U.S. exports, through mutual preference to European countries, 
and through clearing agreements (pp. 176—7). Greater interdependence 
of European countries requires controlled national programs and policies 
and regional cooperation—but not integration! Balogh objects to all 
forms of integration: federation is impractical (pp. 57f), a customs 
union would be no more successful (pp. 63—5), and a monetary union 
through some sort of a central bank would require coordination of 
domestic monetary policies which is undesirable and unnecessary 
(pp. 65—7). What is necessary and desirable is the enforcement of 
European cooperation through a regional planning agency (pp. 43, 
178—192). For such an agency to be successful, it must have leadership 
of a strong nature—to be provided by British initiative. 

Despite his call for discriminatory controls, Balogh gives partial 
obeisance to the idea of international specialization when he states that 
its advantages should be sought but only in so far as it contributes to the 
major economic goal of a greater production and equality of distribu- 
tion (pp. 33—4). When, however, specialization increases inequality 
among individuals and nations, it becomes an evil. Specialization will 
not be advantageous as long as United States productivity is so out of 
line with that of Europe and the rest of the world and so long as the 
United States does not prevent depression. Thus, he considers that a 
European regional plan will be the best alternative. 

Evidently Mr. Balogh still does not care to abandon all hope for en- 
lightenment in the United States (and thereby ruin completely the 
chances for Britain to obtain more grants), for he states that the 
initiative taken by the U.S. under the Marshall Plan and Point IV aid 
may presage further steps towards an assumption of international 
responsibility for equalizing standards of living and opportunity. 
These activities should be expanded; for example, “a scheme for the 
Middle East... is overdue on any count” (p.57n); and, again, UNRRA 
“might have provided a nucleus for a long term solution ... its basic 
principle, i.e., that richer countries should contribute to the recon- 
struction of the poorer areas with resources and expert aid under 
proper supervision of the reconstruction plans, was on the right lines” 
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(p. 17). Therefore, “‘a satisfactory solution of Western economic prob- 
lems depends on the international development of the poorer, financed 
out of free contributions of the richer, countries...” (pp. xxxIv—v). 
Unless the United States adopts such a program, Britain and non-dollar 
areas will be forced into bilateral (or regional) balancing of trade, 
which will entail reciprocal purchases, clearing arrangements, and close 
control over domestic industrial structures and investment. If the 
United States wants a multilateral world badly enough, then it must 
turn to world socialism! 


B. Economic Cures 


A disequilibrium in international accounts can always be rectified by 
economic adjustments, though they carry with them political and 
economic consequences which may or may not be appropriate under 
given conditions. The issue to be drawn with Mr. Balogh is: which of 
the adjustments are appropriate and by whom should they be taken. 
He would seem to approve only of remedies initiated by the United 
States. 

The most important economic forces proximately behind the (recent) 
international imbalance include structural shifts in production, pro- 
ductivity changes, and shifts in demand—all accompanied by (due to?) 
inflation. The argument presented in this section is that each of these 
factors should be offset by the deficit country through devaluation and 
internal adjustment: (1) if inflation were the primary difficulty, the 
adjustment should come first through the exchange rate and collaterally 
through internal structural changes (4); (2) if disequilibrium arises 
from changed production structures or different rates of productivity 
increases among nations, the primary adjustment should be through 
adaptation of production aided by the establishment of an appropriate 
exchange rate. 


(4) If the inflationary forces at work are accentuated by institutional rigidities 
or are due to (over-) full employment policies of the type leading to upward 
pressure on wages and prices, the condition may become chronic and not merely 
transitory. Such a chronic inflation will lead to continuous shifts in demand and to 
unequal productivity changes among nations due to malallocations of resources 
and/or rigidified production structures. Under such a condition, the responsibility 
for adjustment lies whit the inflating economy. 
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1. It is generally recognized that, if disequilibrium in the inter- 
national accounts is due primarily to open or repressed inflation (5), 
the difficulty in an economic sense is monetary in nature and can be 
eliminated by an adjustment of the exchange rate coupled with 
measures to halt the inflation. The usual objection to devaluation is that 
it increases existing inflation. In reply: though the monetary authority 
may be under pressure to inflate due to demands for higher wages, 
etc., it is not compelled to do so; in fact, there are ample reasons why 
it should not—not the least of which is that, if inflation is allowed, the 
required shift in production from domestic goods to import-competing 
and exportables would be thwarted by the continued profitability of 
production in all fields. Although depreciation, under some conditions, 
may increase inflationary pressures, the postwar situation in much of 
Europe would indicate that devaluation might have deflationary 
effects; such tends to be the result where current imports exceed ex- 
ports even after devaluation (6). 

Wheter inflation or deflation follows, depreciation will result in 
some internal redistribution of income, which may or may not be in 
favor of lower income groups. Balogh objects to devaluation on this 
very ground (7), but he states that it further increases the spread among 
the income classes. This result, which he seems to think is certain, is 
only a possible redistribution of incomes in a free market; whereas, if 


(5) Gottfried Haberler has concluded “that the classical inflation theory of the 
dollar shortage is substantially correct.” This does not mean “that the problem is 
simple or easy to solve, because we have reduced it to a short formula.” (“Dollar 
Shortage?” in Foreign Economic Policy of the United States (Harvard U. Press, 
1948), p. 444.) With this conclusion I wholeheartedly agree; it should be added that 
the inflation is likely to be continuous if (over-) full employment policies are 
pursued and that this circumstance would make the condition even more intractible. 

(6) If, in addition, quantitative import controls are used extensively, the higher 
cost of imports may cause no reduction in the volume taken, thus reducing the 
demand for domestic goods and exportables, tending to deflate their prices. 

(7) He seems to contradict his strong stand against devaluation in the main 
portion of his book by including in Appendix I (a reprint of “The Proposals for 
Post-War International Currency and Investment”) an approval of devaluation in 


c 


the cases where “. 


. . the long-term trend of efficiency money wages in one country 
differs from that of another country, while both are fully employed — or a change 
in long-run demand or supply conditions which may result in a permanent change 
in the terms of trade” (p. 206 and n. 1). But this is the circumstance of the United 
States and Europe postwar! 
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import controls formerly operated in favor of the poor are removed 
at the same time, the result is certain to be to their disadvantage. In 
any case, the widening of income discrepancies could be mitigated by 
taxation and subsidies, and international imbalance need not be con- 
tinued on this count. 

Balogh further objects that devaluation tends to impoverish the 
depreciating country through an adverse effect on the terms of trade. 
This argument may be rebutted on two counts: (1) The terms of trade 
concept itself is a nebulous one because any devaluation will bring into 
trade new goods and cause the amounts traded to change, thus altering 
the composition and weighting of the index. It is because international 
balance is obtained by the entry of new items and a shift in the com- 
position of trade (if it is not rigidly controlled and sufficient time is 
allowed) that a devaluation will not cause great changes in import 
and export prices of formerly traded goods. (2) Even if the terms of 
trade could be precisely measured and were a useful concept, and even 
if it were true that the terms moved against a country, impoverishment 
of the nation is not a necessary result. If an increased volume of trade 
is taken into account, the net results on national real income would 
not, in many cases, be drepressive. It is admitted, of course, that a lower 
standard of living would result if depreciation were foilowed by a 
cessation of gifts. But, if no gifts were involved, depreciation and 
removal of import controls would improve the composition of imports 
(assuming consumer choice is desirable) and encourage a movement of 
resources to exports which might well increase the real volume of im- 
ports purchaseable with the increased amount of foreign exchange. The 
greater volume of trade and therefore of real income could be obtained 
only if a reallocation of resources were allowed; if blocked, much of 
the possible gain from depreciation would be lost (8). If it is still 
argued that these adjustments do not necessarily mean an improvement 
in welfare, one can reply that a nation, even though it raises its money 


(8) John Jewkes observes that “although in Great Britain in 1947 there were 
more people at work than in 1938, and although the aggregate output had increased 
by 15—20 per cent, as measured by National Income figures, it was palpable that 
the people were worse off than before the war.” This result was due to “the mal- 
distribution of economic effort“, presumably including misdirection of investment 
from the viewpoint of international balance. (Ordeal by Planning, N. Y.: Mac- 
Millan, 1948, pp. 147—8) 
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income share of world production (and consumption—measured in 
terms of its domestic currency) through an overvalued exchange, it 
cannot gain a greater real income share unless foreign countries accept 
the declared rate, do’ not retaliate, and support it with gifts or capital 
transfers (9). Thus, the use of direct controls on trade or exchanges to 
raise the money income share of world production gained by a country, 
rather than to allow devaluation, may bring better terms of trade, but 
even if so, there are offsetting considerations which militate against 
their continued use: for example, it encourages high costs and an un- 
desirable and unfavorable allocation of resources, it weakens the 
competitive position of the country, and it directs purchases to soft- 
currency markets—all of which make it more and more difficult to 
subject the economy to the competition of multilateral trade (10). 
That devaluation was not an adverse policy for Britain, the sterling 
area and European countries is suggested by the shifts in export prices 
and in the direction of trade which followed the devaluations in Sep- 
tember 1949 and by the increases in gold, dollar and foreign exchange 
holdings (11). The deficit which the United States developed in its 
trade balance with certain countries outside of Western Europe again 
allowed the latter to earn dollars through a multilateral trade pattern. 
While there were small declines in the gold and short-term dollar hold- 
ings of a few of the OEEC countries, the aggregate increase for the 
group from the end of September 1949 to June 30, 1950 was about 


(9) W. F. Stolper makes a similar observation concerning inflation: “It seems 
often implied not only that in France, to take an example, anti-inflationary mea- 
sures would not do much good to avoid a ‘permanent’ dollar shortage (which is 
doubtful but conceivable) but that somehow France is enabled to consume and/or 
invest more than she could if she applied herself more assiduously to slightly sounde: 
finances. But this is obviously nonsense. The first law of economics is that one 
cannot eat more than one has (including one’s capital). France cannot consume 
and/or invest a bit more than her own resources and the additional resources she 
can get through Marshall aid and so forth, permit.” (“American Foreign Economic 
Policy, the Dollar Shortage and Mr. Balogh”, Kyklos, vol. III, 1949, p. 167.) 


(10) See the Annual Report of the International Monetary Fund, April 30, 1950, 
p. 61. 


(11) In recounting the effects of devaluation on European exports, the ECF 
reports that — “As a result of these changes, the competitive position of European 
countries has shifted considerably, not only in relation to the United States, but 
also in relation to one another .. .” 
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$1.4 billion. It is recognized, however, that the very large increase of 
over $1 billion in the United Kingdom’s reserves (from a low of $1.3 
billion on September 18, 1949 to $2.4 billion on June 30, 1950) and the 
increase in other foreign countries’ gold and dollar holdings cannot be 
attributed to devaluation alone. Other factors such as possible vagaries 
in ECA financing, probable swing-back of short-term capital, increased 
raw material purchases by dollar countries, the American boom and ac- 
celerated stockpiling, and the 25 per cent restriction on all dollar area 
imports by the sterling countries also were effective (12). In fact, the 
other forces were so strong that—contrary to the expectations after 
devaluation abroad—dollar prices of U.S. imports rose and of exports 
fell after Septemer 1949. Thus, a precise determination of the effect of 
depreciation alone would be most difficult. However, there seems to 
be general agreement that it was an important factor in the greatly 
improved international position of European countries with the dollar 
area during 1950; for example, the International Monetary Fund in its 
1950 Annual Report indicates that the devaluations might be expected 
to bring even greater improvement in the latter part of the year (13). 
The rise in U.S. imports and the drop in exports, which followed a 
cut in U.S. aid, reduced its export surplus from $5.4 billion in 1949 to 
an annual rate of $1.9 billion in the first eight monts of 1950, with 
an actual import surplus in August for the first time in 13 years. The 
reduction in exports was feared in many circles, but it did not seem to 


“Thus, the decline in European export prices of 20 to 25 per cent was associated 
with an increase of almost one-half in the volume of exports to the Western 
Hemisphere and with little change in exports to other overseas markets ... European 
exports improved relatively to those of the United States in all markets. ...In 
Europe, while a considerable increase in intra-European trade took place, imports 
trom the United States declined by 16 per cent.” (United Nations, Economic Bulle- 
tin for Europe, First Quarter, 1950, vol. 2, no. 1, prepared by Research and Plan- 
ning Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, July 1950, pp. 10—12.) 

See also The Statist, September 9, 1950, pp. 338—9 and Survey of Current 
Business, September 1950, pp. 18ff. 

(12) See Kent, T: W, “Devaluation One Year After,” Lloyd’s Bank Review, 
October 1950, pp. 22—37, for an excellent examination of the effects of these factors 
and where it is stated that the total effect of these plus devaluation brought results 
far beyond those expected. Kent observes that the new import restrictions would 
hardly have been effective unless accompanied by devaluation (p. 26—7). 

(13) Op. cit., pp. 12-22. 
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have dire consequences because of an increase in intra-European trade 
and because the cut in exports was mostly in products not needed 
immediately for European production or foreign trade; in addition, 
the coincidence of economic recovery in the U.S. offset any effect 
which the drop in exports might have had on its own volume of im- 
ports and helped to maintain the prices of raw materials purchased 
abroad. 

Regardless of what may be said in its favor with reference to the 
1949—50 experience, devaluation is not a measure which can be used 
repeatedly to advantage; to ensure success of its “one-shot” technique 
it should be accompanied by other policies appropriate to maintaining 
equilibrium (14). One such action is that of reducing domestic demand 
for resources usable in exports; this may be done by general restraints 
on consumption (coupled with the higher prices bid by foreigners). 
Repressed inflation would interfere with such policies, however, not 
allowing the release of specific resources needed to expand exports. 
Thus, it may be necessary to reduce domestic investment (especially 
non-industrial investment such as housing) for a time to provide the 
necessary labor and materials and to remove inflationary pressures (15). 

Successful implementation of these policies requires that nations 
maintain internal conditions such that exchange rates will perform 
their proper functions; wher planned economies exist (including 
price controls and rationing) the exchange rate does not reflect under- 


(14) D. H. Robertson states that “the fundamental obstacle which stands in the 
way of nations of Europe taking this apparently sensible course [devaluation] .. . is, 
I suppose, a deep-seated doubt, based on painful experience in France and elsewhere, 
whether under modern political conditions the results even of the most clear-cut 
and deliberate devaluation can be relied upon to stand fast against the erosive 
action of mounting money incomes and swelling demands for subsidy.” (“Britain 
and European Recovery”, Lloyd’s Bank Review, July 1949, p. 12.) 

(15) The International Monetary Fund has stressed the fact that the recent 
devaluations can be succcessful only if accompanied by an expansion of production 
in exportable goods and that the “most hopeful method of freeing labor and 
materials for increased production of export goods is by reducing investment...” 
to a level approximating domestic savings. (Op. cit., pp. 23—4.) Unfortunately the 
public is not greatly concerned with international balance, as witnessed by the news 
reports that the rank-and-file of the Conservative Party in Britain forced a reversal 
of pronounced policy by declaring themselves in favor of expanding the Labor 
Government housing program by 50 per cent. 
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lying market conditions. Without the relaxation of controls, the ratio- 
nalization of industry and adaptation to new conditions of inter- 
national specialization probably cannot be done adequately (16), for 
it is not readily evident (especially with the lack of statistical data) 
which fields should be expanded and which contracted; free market 
conditions have exchange rates and prices as indicators of where 
changes are required while controls can rely only on the knowledge 
of a few men (17). Liberalization of trade and exchanges is not a 
feasible method of fostering balance so long as internal readjustment 
is denied. 

2. If the imbalance is due to different relative increases in produc- 
tivity or to changed production structures not associated with in- 
flation, it should be rectified mainly through adaptation of production, 
but it is still desirable to allow changes in the exchange rate. During 
the time in which structural adjustments are made, there will remain 
a gap betwen current exports and imports. Unless reserves of gifts are 


(16) Balogh urges Britain to adopt a program for a regionally planned opening 
of markets and for a wider scope of international specialization (p. 33). This policy 
would require industrial adaptation which seems not to be wanted by any country 
concerned, A controlled adaptation by national units is likely to allow no adjust- 
ment at all, since competition among nations for a stronger position rather than a 
movement towards cooperation would probably resultr—as Balogh recognizes 
occured in the early plans under ECA (p. xxxu). 

(17) In his usual delightful style, D. H. Robertson gives the coup de grace to 
plans to control the coordination of European production: “In my country it is not 
a prophet of liberalism but a pretty hot dirigiste, my colleage Mr. Kahn, who has 
lately been urging that the British planners are now setting their sights both for 
exports and for imports too low, and not showing sufficient concern to reap the 
advantages of international division of labour. Not laissez-faire but still sharper 
pressures on the exporter and the consumer of home-produced goods is the pre- 
scription to which his diagnosis leads him. Where planning angels tread upon each 
other’s wings, fools may well hesitate to rush in. But even fools may indulge in 
certain emotions. One is a doubtless purely nostalgic regret that, where future 
trends are so untertain, decisions so formidable and so difficult to reverse — decisions, 
if I may exaggerate a little, such as that to set half the Continent of Africa blazing 
with suntlowers—should fail to be taken by a central corps d’elite however skilled, 
instead of being dispersed among many hundreds of questing minds and venturing 
wills. Another, which I refuse to admit as purely nostalgic . .. is that problems 
which would anyhow be obscure enough are rendered ten-fold more obscure if they 
have to be approached in a setting of meaningless prices and fanciful exchange 
rates.” (Op. cit., pp. 9—10.) 
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available to provide the volume of imports required to sustain con- 
sumption and production in the transition, depreciation of the exchange 
is urgent. If the supply and demand conditions are changing continuously 
in one direction (against a country) then the extent of adaptation and 
devaluation becomes greater. A continuous shift in demand to, say, the 
United States would be reflected in a willingness to give up more and 
more local currency for dollar to buy “new” United States exports; 
the “dollar shortage” which arises here is adjustable by a change in the 
exchange rate. That such a devaluation would be repeated indefinitely, 
indicating a tendency to a persistent “dollar crisis,” is unlikely for it 
would probably be halted by a shift out of consumption of export- 
ables and imports in favor of domestic goods and a shift of resources 
to exportables and import competing goods. These adjustments will 
occur unless blocked by controls exercized under cartelization policies 
(as in the 20’s) or under governmental planning (as today). Such long- 
standing rigidities as exist in Britain and some other European coun- 
tries lend to the present problem an air of “persistent crisis.” 


In conclusion, depreciation coupled with internal financial measures 
to encourage structural adaptation will relieve the pressure on the ex- 
changes, regardless of whether productivity and demand changes, in- 
flation (accentuated by over-full employment policies), or shifts in pro- 
duction structures initiate the imbalance. Therefore, there would no 
longer be any “dollar problem” if these economic remedies were 
allowed. 

This approach to the problem is quite distinct from that suggested 
by Balogh, which requires controlled direction of trade, of income 
creation and employment. It is difficult for me to understand what 
guides governmental agencies would use to direct such activities (18)— 
a point on which Balogh himself criticizes the Labor Government, re- 
marking on the inadequacy of statistical data on which to base such 
policy decisions (p. 131). In addition, the transitional period of adjust- 
ment is likely to be one of uncertainty and one which requires fairly 
rapid shifts in policy. A planning agency cannot easily make the 


(18) Such overall planning calls for genius: “Only an organizing genius could 
produce a shortage of coal and fish in Great Britain.” (Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Labou: 
Party Conference, 1945, as quoted by Jewkes, op. cit., p. 128.) 
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required “reversals” especially if it were “democratic,” as Balogh in- 
sists it must be, for his “democracy” requires that the plans be amply 
discussed by the public (who are provided with all the necessary in- 
formation)—a process which may take more time than is allowable; 
further, it seems doubtful that planner will wish to admit an error of 
judgment (even then the previous action was taken on the advice of 
the “public”) (19). These administrative rigidities and the lack of 
adequate guideposts would thwart the very flexibility which is re- 
quired in such a period of structural readjustment. Thus, contrary to 
Balogh’s proposals, the solution to the problem of international dis- 
equilibrium—giving weight to consumer choice and ruling out con- 
tinued gifts—requires a switch in domestic policy toward free market 
determination of the use and price of economic resources. 

There still remains the question of whether the conditions which 
would result after the above correctives were employed would be desir- 
able or equitable. This question is the one which Balogh considers to 
be crucial (20). He does not, however, examine the precepts on which 
such a decision should be based; he merely asserts that redistribution 
of the world’s wealth is required. On what principles can such a “free” 
redistribution be justified as obtaining the maximum production or 
welfare for the world (21)? 


(19) In contrast, errors of judgment in private enterprise entail losses and finally 
the threat of bankruptcy, neither of which is present to put pressure on government 
planners to reverse themselves; rather they may continue to rationalize existing 
policy on many bases, including the very one of uncertainty. 

(20) In an “out of the side of his mouth” fashion, Balogh admits that balance 
can be obtained but at a cost he does not care to pay (pp. 136—137). His argument 
thus requires ethical justification and rebuttal, making economic considerations 
secondary if relevant at all. 

(21) Several questions must be given thoughtful answers before a logical ground- 
vork may be laid on which to base a final decision: 

(a) Would it be to the advantage of the world for the United States to distribute 
aid, raising living standards sufficiently to increase the population over the world 
which would later possibly depress these standards for all? 

(b) If other factors than resource endowment contributed to U.S. -productivity, 
will mere capital transfers raise productivity elsewhere sufficiently, or will its 
‘economic climate” and “Yankee ingenuity” have to be exported also? 

(c) Is there any “goodwill” to be gained by such grants, or will countries bene- 
titing thereby be discomfited still by remaining discrepancies in wealth? i.e., is 
complete equalization the goal? 
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A final objection to Balogh’s position in this regard is that, after 
asserting the ethical basis for his argument, he gives no unequivocal 
statement distinguishing the relevance of the ethical and economic 
approaches—just as he does not distinguish between the initiating and 
continuing bases of the “crisis.” Emphasizing the economic factors, he 
pushes the social and political causes into the background (22), and 
the reader is supposed to believe that there are economic reasons why 
the United States is responsible and should initiate the cure for the 
disequilibrium. Some of these points are discussed in the following 
section. 


C. Causes of the “Dollar Problem” 


Balogh cites four forces which contribute to the permanency of the 
“dollar crisis:” (1) war devastation and the resulting structural dis- 
equilibrium, (2) cyclical instability in the United States, (3) full 
employment and decontrol in the sterling area, and (4) continuously 
increasing productivity in the United States at a rate faster than in 
Europe. But each of these in turn may be shown, in the light of the pre- 
ceding analysis, not to be a cause of a permanent “dollar shortage” (23). 

1. That forces peculiar to postwar eras should give rise to a special 
problem of the dollar which is not remediable by “orthodox” measures 
is an idea which does not take economic history into account. Wars have 
occurred before, leaving devastation and changing the relative productive 


(d) What is there in the dictum that individuals and nations should live with- 
in their means to produce? 

(e) Can gifts be justified when governments follow policies designed to continue 
the need for them? or should aid be conditioned on the acceptance of international 
specialization and comparative advantage, dictated by free market prices and 
proper exchange rates? 

(f) Can the most effective use of capital transfers be made government-to- 
government where few economic criteria are available to dictate the direction or 
amount? that is, are not government transfers likely (more so than private move- 
ments) to narrow the comparative advantages to the detriment of all? 

(22) For example: “It is the dollar shortage which forces a decrease of United 
States exports and not the ‘wickedness’ of ‘planners’.” (p. 86). If by this he means 
that without the forces which give rise to the “dollar shortage” the level of U.S. 
exports (and imports) would be higher, I might agree. 

(23) Only the relative dominance of the dollar keeps such phrases as “sterling 
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structures among nations; adjustments thereafter have been fairly rapid, 
when allowed. Disturbances and hardships, of course, did arise from 
the adjustments, but they were weathered; balance in international 
accounts was achieved, without continous pressure on any nation’s 
reserves. Admittedly, the absolute magnitudes presently involved are 
greater, but it would require a very thorough analysis to prove that 
they are so much greater relative to existing productive capacity as 
to be of a different kind and not merely a matter of degree. Thus, 
war devastation and the resulting structural maladjustments are not 
themselves causes of the continued disequilibrium; they are only forces 
which gave rise initially to a disturbance. Those factors which are now 
blocking the type of adjustment which occurred in the past are the 
real causes of the continued “dollar crisis” (24). 

2. If the imbalance is due to cyclical disturbances, it is generally 
agreed that it behooves the depressed country to take all domestic 
measures possible to halt the spread of deflation. But, since cycles are 
characterized by changes in relative price levels among nations (rela- 
tive inflation) and may be accompanied (caused) by “permanent” 
structural changes, the remedies discussed above may be appropriate 
at times; such adjustments as may be required will entail a temporary 
loss of income and an increase in unemployment, but these can be off- 
set by domestic fiscal measures, the use of international reserves, or 
short-term international borrowing. 

With particular reference to the instability of the United States 


shortage” or “franc plethora” from becoming current in the discussions. Even 
Balogh admits that British planning with reference to Europe almost gave rise to 
a minor “£ crisis”. (pp. 44—45) He goes on to say, however, that the remedy was 
further planning. 

Since Sweden, Canada, Argentina, Australia and Switzerland came through the 
war without devastation and with improved economic development as compared 
with the rest of Europe, giving rise to exchange difficulties with their currencies in 


some countries, ought not these to be regarded in the same general fashion as the 
U.S. dollar? 


(24) In the present case, circumstances which block the adjustment include the 
possibility that the repercussions on income and employment are so vast that 
economies are not willing to undertake them and should not be called upon to do so. 
If this is true, aid should be given, but it should be contingent on the making of 
the required adjustments as soon as practical so that continued aid will not be 
necessary. 
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economy, Balogh’s despair of the U.S. maintaining adequate levels of 
economic activity is not a generally accepted attitude. Under present 
conditions of war mobilization, depression is not an immediate con- 
cern; in the long run, it is to be expected that the U.S. would live up 
to its commitments assumed under the Full Employment Act of 1945 
and the United Nations ECOSOC resolution on full employment 
made during its 11th Session. It is true, however, that even a slight 
recession in the U.S. may have multiplied effects on the dollar earnings 
of acountry such as the United Kingdom whose exports to the U.S. are, 
by and large, marginal. If other countries want stability in these 
peripheral international accounts, they are asking too much even for 
their own good, for the rigidity required of the U.S. economy to 
prevent intermittant pressure on marginal trade would be quite in- 
consistent with an expansion of its total economic activity which 
is probably necessary to an expanding world production—an increase 
greatly desired by Balogh. 

Cyclical fluctuations can not cause continued pressure on the ex- 
changes unless adjustments are blocked; it is this blocking of adjust- 
ments which brings about conditions having the appearance of a “‘crisis.”” 

3. The maintenance of full employment and a partial relaxation of 
controls in Britain—both desirable and unobjectionable aims—gave 
rise at the time of Balogh’s writing to a demand for international 
goods greater than the ability of Britain to export under the existing 
price and industrial structures. This condition was no more than a 
reflection of the incompatibility of monetary, fiscal, and wage policies 
with the existing composition and capacity of production and the ex- 
change rate. Again, adjustment should come through the exchange 
rate and the consequent shifts in the production structure. It is the 
control over the exchanges, domestic production, and investment 
which perpetuates the “crisis.” 

4. The “new” force which, according to Balogh (and others), is 
causing continued international disequilibrium is unequal productivity 
increases: the faster increase in the United States relative to the rest 
of the world is now to blame for the imbalance (25). Even if it were 
true that different productivity increases per se were to blame for the 


(25) This idea is gaining widespread acceptance; see the statements by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in The Balance of International Payments in the United 
States, 1946—48, Washington, D. C., 1950, p. 18, and by John H. Williams in “The 
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continuous imbalance in international accounts, the rest of the world 
would obtain goods more cheaply in the long run if they fostered con- 
ditions conducive to easy adjustment to shifts in international speciali- 
zation and comparative advantage (26). 

In any event, the thesis that progressive changes in supply condi- 
tions of goods may cause continuous currency shortage is incomplete. 
The possibility of continuous and one-directional shifts in demand 


Marshall Plan Halfway,” Foreign Affairs, April 1950, p.11. It should be added 
that neither share Mr. Balogh’s views as to the remedy. 

Before the argument can be accepted, it must be given very close examination. 
No such analysis has been found, and there is not space to make it here. Under 
certain specific assumptions, the argument may have some validity. For example, 
if for any reason, factors of production tend to be less mobile in Europe than in 
the U.S., then a continuous and one-directional shift in relative productivities in 
favor of the U.S. would give an air of “permanency” to the resulting disequilibrium 
in international accounts. To prove that such a divergency in productivity increases 
had occurred and that there were appreciable differences in relative mobility would 
take more empirical data and more accurate statistical comparisons than are now 
at hand. In any case, the presence of inflationary pressures in Europe swamp the 
effect of unequal productivity increases, which may be of a difference of 1% to 2% 
per annum in overall change; in addition, the inflation may easily be the cause of 
the divergencies of productivity and of the rigidities through maldirection of re- 
sources and effort. 


(26) Mr. Balogh’s statement on this point is that “... it is possible to imagine so 
large a superiority in United States technical progress over Europe, as to turn the 
terms of trade sufficiently against the latter to cause an actual fall in the standard 
of life.” (p. 138). As indicated previously, the terms of trade do not necessarily 
reflect the gain from trade and must be coupled with the volume of trade to 
determine real income and the standard of life due to trade, and, if Europe made 
the necessary structural adjustments, there is no necessary fall in the “terms of 
trade.” It may be objected to the second point that European mobility is not 
sufficient (compared with that of the United States) to allow adjustment in time; 
i.c., before the United States has outstripped it in other fields, making investment 
in Europe continually wasteful. That this result would put pressure on Europe’s 
balance of payments and standard of life is obvious, but that such conditions of 
extreme immobility exist has not been proven. Even if it could be proven, there 
it little economic reason why the United States should rigidify itself and thus slow 
its economic expansion, and there is all the more reason to foster changes in the 
industrial pattern and economic institutions (including wage systems) to obtain 
greater flexibility and mobility in Europe. Aid might be necessary in order to gain 
this mobility, but let it be given for the right reasons and in such a way as not 
to require its continuance! 
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must also be taken into account and may either counteract or rein- 
force the former. If, as seems likely, the shift in demand since the war 
has, on balance, been from Europe to the U.S., this may be equally 
to blame for the disequilibrium. Such demand shifts may be due in 
turn to changes in tastes, but under present conditions they are 
especially likely to occur due to the inflationary pressure which re- 
mains in much of Europe. 

Underlying Balogh’s discussion of the above four factors are three 
conditions which will always bring pressure on foreign exchanges: 
(1) that domestic plans for full employment are not to be disturbed 
by international trade, and to this end the exchanges are to be con- 
trolled, (2) that structural adjustments are to be allowed, if at all, 
only under controls, and (3) that Europe has a right to live beyond its 
productive capacity (27). Given these conditions, naturally the ri- 
gidities to which they give rise are bound to perpetuate disequilibrium 
in international payments whenever the slightest disturbance occurs. 
They are, however, not the result of economic instability in the United 
States or of its increasing production and productivity. 

In sum, the continuous difficulty in which certain countries of 
Europe found themselves since World War II vis a vis the dollar area 
may have been started by the economic forces enumerated by Balogh, 
but it remains only because these nations (1) have made a conscious 
choice of a level of investment, employment and economic stability 
which precludes the acceptance of a standard of living commensurate 
with the productivity of the people and which also augments the war- 
induced inflationary pressures and accentuates the attraction to buy 
abroad and/or (2) display an unwillingness or inability (due to political 
pressure or economically and socially rigidified systems) to make the 


(27) Balogh implies that this basis of argument is the correct one when he 
emphasizes welfare and economic stability as against the “technical problem of 
monetary re-adjustment,” (p. x1v) and also im his plea for the continuance of Mar- 
shall aid so Europe will not have to lower its standard of living (pp. 90 and 139). 
These statements show that Balogh’s “dollar crisis” stems from a special definition 
of the balance of payments—that called by Fritz Machlup “A Programme Balance, 
i.e., a balance of hopes and desires.” (See, “Three Concepts of the Balance of Pay- 
ments and the So-Called Dollar Shortage,” Economic Journal, March 1950, p. 46.) 

(28) As is stressed by Machlup, who states that adjustments to a “programme” 
imbalance do not include depreciation or deflation; in this case, the program is 
supposed to include ways of filling the planned deficit, and reliance is generally 
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necessary adjustments. It is a comforting (and so far, profitable) doc- 
trine to them, but the United States is hardly responsible or to blame 
for the “shortage” of dollars in British and some European pockets. 
7 

The above criticism of Balogh’s “causes” of the “dollar crisis” should 
not be construed to mean that the disequilibrium between certain 
European economies and the United States is easily solved but rather 
that the imbalance can be rectified by devaluation and internal adjust- 
ment. However, when economic controls are accepted, along with 
plans to raise living standards above levels supportable by domestic 
production, suggestions which include the return of the exchange rate 
to its proper role fall on deaf ears (28). The continuance of the problem, 
then, should not be blamed on economic forces but on social and 
political desires and goals. 

Thus, there is widespread pressure for social goals attained through 
a redistribution of consumption power and/or an increase in living 
standards in some countries outside of the United States faster than 
the increase in their domestic productivities. Whenever consumption 
and investment programs are extended beyond domestic means, pres- 
sure will be put on the international exchange, and gifts from abroad 
seem the only way to keep the programs from failing (29). Onus is 
then placed on the richer nations for “not living up to their responsi- 
bilities.” 

The social goal is accompanied by the political desire to sustain 
overextended programs of subsidized consumption and domestic in- 
vestment so that Communism will not be encouraged, which entails 
the support of the present systems of government and in general their 
economic plans. From this dilemma of the democratic countries, the 


placed on foreign gifts or loans (Op. cit., pp. 57—8). However, the “programme 
balance” is not without meaning, for where there is a sufficient volume of foreign 
loans forthcoming to fill the deficit, it shows the benefits of the loan to the bor- 
rower in the additional consumption or investment facilitated (Jbid., p. 68). 

(29) And controls may have to be added if gifts are not sufficient: W. F. Stolper 
gives the “following picture of a ‘permanent’ dollar shortage ... European nations 
have lost much of their productive power through the war, but their people have 
not yet adapted their consumption pattern to their new poverty and aim at a 
prewar standard or even higher. They refuse to save enough. In order to make 
ends meet, national as well as internationally, rationing and exchange controls 
have to be used.” (Op. cit., p. 168.) 
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real political character of the “dollar problem” arises: Capitalism 
versus Communism. It is in this regard that the United States has 
accepted a responsibility to maintain present European governments 
in something like their current form (even though some are largely 
dedicated to planning—a fact which makes a purely economic solu- 
tion to the problem very difficult and possibly undesirable) so that 
they can and will remain allied to the democratic cause. 

The social and political character of the “crisis” leads directly to 
world socialism if “solved” on a basis other than free-market structures. 
Given the desire of the United States to retain European allies, given 
the cry by some peoples for higher living standards, and given a desire 
on the part of some for planned economies (under which governments 
can readily program consumption greater than current production), 
foreign countries can call the tune as to the volume of aid required (30). 
Balogh’s proposal for European regional planning and for the redistri- 
bution of wealth and income over the world follow logically. The 
richer countries would have, therefore, a responsibility to aid all hav- 
ing less than they; this includes redistribution of British and European 
wealth as well to backward areas (as is admitted but not stressed by 
Balogh) (31). The prime responsibility would lie with the United 
States, however, since it is by far the richest. 

That such a program of world socialism would not cure the present 
imbalance in international payments is evidenced by the fact that the 
socialist program calls for continued unilateral aid from the United 
States; such aid would only obscure the imbalance. As proof, the 
“crisis” was supposedly sharpest prior to and during the early period 
of the European Recovery Program when use of international reserves 
and dollar aid was greatest; this was because some countries of Europe 


(30) Not every country, of course, is in this position vis a vis the United States. 
However, the National Advisory Council has recognized this possibility by the 
statement that “In practice, with the extensive systems of exchange control, import 
licensing, governmental purchasing programs, and other forms of direct govern- 
mental intervention in international trade, situations arise in which balance of 
payments deficits result from governmental planning.” (Second Special Report on 
the Operations and Policies of the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D.C., May 31, 
1950, p. 13.) This recognition may have been a factor in ECA’s shift in its method 
of determining aid from one of allowing each member country to set its own 
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planned programs of subsidized consumption (behind fixed exchange 
rates) and therefore were able to continue the “... universal ‘dollar star- 
vation’... [which was due] simply to the desire of other countries to 
buy from the United States more than they could really afford to 
buy” (32). There is no evidence that socialists have reduced their desire 
to obtain goods from the U.S. and that they would be satisfied with the 
amount of aid which the United States appears likely to grant. Finally, 
if, as Balogh asserts in an attempt to pin the blame on the U.S. for the 
continued “dollar crisis,” “The deficit of Britain and Western Europe 
is merely the obverse of the continued export surplus of America...” 
(p. xii), no amount of dollar aid will close this deficit and cure the 
“dollar shortage” because it is precisely through its export surplus that 
the U.S. transfers its gifts, and the U.S. could not have such a surplus 
unless other countries are able to buy or it gives goods away. 


D. Future of the “Dollar Shortage” 


The central thesis of this article—that international disequilibrium 
will continue unless structural adjustments (initiated or accompanied 
by exchange rate changes) are made and that these adjustments are not 
likely under planned economies—has been based on the underlying 
assumption that the United States and Western Europe pursued natio- 
nal policies anticipating peace. It is not, therefore, suggested that 
reliance on free market economies is appropriate where military con- 
siderations have overriding influence on national policies. In the event 
of war, it is not questioned that internal and external controls are 
desirable; further, it is probable that a planned economy under a highly 
qualified administration may be in a better position to take more 


requirements to One of asking members what measures they would take to balance 
payments with the amount of aid ECA would recommend. 

This same possibility is also recognized by Asiatic countries which have repeatedly 
stated at the Lucknow Conference that since “the alternative to economic re- 
habilitation might be communism [they] had only to wait and United States dollars 
would fall in their laps.” (The New York Times, October 9 and 14, 1950.) 

(31) The fact that such a program of equal distribution would make the British 
even poorer might be a very strong argument (even in Balogh’s eyes) against its 
acceptance by Britain. 


(32) Jewkes, op. cit., p. 214. 
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resolute action to redirect economic activity into the areas required by 
rapid mobilization. 

Any examination of the immediate future of the dollar problem must 
be made in the light of U.S. legislation and international events during 
the late 1950’s. The expanded military programs will impose new pres- 
sures on European economies since their success is contingent upon 
those nations doing all within their power to increase military potential. 
This means that important changes will be required in European pro- 
duction and consumption. These adjustments may or may not be ac- 
companied by an intensification of the dollar problem. 

Senior spokesmen for the U.S. Administration were of the opinion 
during August 1950 that the new flow of funds to Europe will not 
lessen the “dollar crisis” as far as Europe is concerned; rather, it was 
considered that the disequilibrium will be intensified, as shown by the 
following testimony given in public Hearings on the extension of the 
Mutual Defence Assistance Program (MDAP): 


“First, Europe is going to have to import more goods and services from abroad 
as military production increases. Second, after the pace of military production 
has reached the level that it must attain, Europe will not be able to export as much 
as we had hoped. Third, the changes in prices that are already occurring in the 
world under the stimulus of stepped-up demand for goods will work to the serious 
disadvantage of the highly industrialized European countries. 

“,.. Taking these three factors together, it is clear that Europe’s trading position 
in the world is bound to deteriorate. 

“There will be one favorable factor affecting the financial position of the 
European countries which will partly offset the deterioration I have just described. 
As this country buys more tin, rubber, copper, and other raw material imports, the 
independent countries of the sterling area and many of the dependencies of the 
European countries will earn more dollars. On balance, however, we expect Europe’s 
dollar position to be worse by a substantial sum in this fiscal year, even though 
military production in Europe cannot hit its full stride for many months. The 
dollar balance of payments should not deteriorate much more in 1951—52 but the 
increasing strain that will be felt in that year may well prevent the improvement 
that we have been counting on and that would otherwise take place.” (33) 


(33) Statement of W.C. Foster (Deputy ECA Administrator), “Supplemental 
Appropriation Bill for 1951,” Hearings, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Appropritaons, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., p. 286. Mr. Wm Mc Chesney Martin (Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury) modified this stand somewhat in a speech before the National 
Foreign Trade Council: “It must also be recognized that priority must be given to 
the requirements of the collective security program, and that the economic and 
financial burdens undertaken by various contries to this end may adversely affect 
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Two questions arise as to the continuation of a “dollar problem:” 
(1) Will the deficits with reference to the dollar area be reduced or 
expanded inthe near future—apart from direct U.S. military assistance? 
and (2) Will conditions at the end of the present mobilization give 
rise to continued disequilibrium? 

With reference to the first, it may be stated that the scarcity of 
dollars will be intensified in so far as Europe must turn to importing 
civilian goods from dollar areas which it would otherwise have pro- 
duced at home (but now cannot due to the military effort) or strategic 
materials and military items (which previously were not imported at 
all). Offsetting this factor, however, is the probability that the U.S. 
(and the dollar area) will further intensify stockpiling and expand 
imports of raw materials for current production—operations already 
begun in no small volume as witnessed by the large outflow of gold 
and dollars and the sharp rise in U.S. imports during 1950. This, to- 
gether with the direct shipment of free equipment, machinery and 
supplies for military expansion, will work to reduce the drain on dollar 
reserves. In fact, at the time of writing, it seems probable that there 
will be a progressive increase in these reserves over the coming months, 
especially as Americans feel the pinch of defense orders on the flow of 
consumer goods and find the products available by importation. A 
final factor working to lessen the need for dollars by Europe is the 
extension of export controls by the United States which will narrow 
the list of goods purchaseable by foreign nations. 

Thus, contrary to the official American position cited above, it is 
quite likely that the expanded MDAP aid and concurrent conditions 
of trade and prices will ease the tension over dollars. This is not to say 
that economic recovery will be hastened in Europe. An increase in total 
industrial production may occur, but a rise in living standards is 
hardly likely with so much effort being diverted to military uses (34). 


their current earnings position. With these qualifications in mind, however, we 
appear to have reached the point where a real beginning may be made in the 
progressive relaxation of import restrictions, particularly of the discriminations 
which have been imposed against the dollar area.” (The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, November 9, 1950, p. 30.) 


(34) Though there has been much questioning on this subject throughout Con- 
gressional hearings and debates on the ECA and MDAP programs during 1950, 
there was little evidence that a thorough analysis had been made by the Admini- 
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As to the period following a cessation of MDAP activities during 
which there is a “return to peacetime patterns of production and trade,” 
the analysis of the present article should apply with strict rigor. To 
be able to follow the policies proposed herein it will be necessary for 
Europe to encourage mobility of factors and an acceptance of techno- 
logical innovations (35). 

If adjustments away from mobilization are not made readily when 
the time comes (including a liberalization of trade restrictions) and 
reserves are not adequate or supported by proper exchange rates, the 
world will again be faced with conditions of international disequili- 
brium, and the journals of economics and politics will be filled with 
cries of “chronic dollar shortage” insisting on a continuation of dollar 
grants to the non-adjusting areas. 


International Finance Section J. N. BEHRMANN 
Princeton University 


stration of the effect of military expansion on the economic recovery of Europe 
until the Gray “Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies” in No- 
vember. Ir had been previously stated blandly that economic recovery was the 
precursor to military preparation but that they were compatible. The Gray report 
indicates that the problems were fairly closely examined and that there is some 
recognition that either military production may well prevent the required economic 
recovery or the U.S. must take up the responsibility for expanded provision of 
non-military goods to replace resources diverted from civilian type goods in 
Europe. Even so, the policy developed still suggests some indicision remaining as 
to how to approach conditions opposite to those which were assumed in the pre- 
partion of immediate postwar international policy. 

(35) At the same time many measures should be taken by the United States to 
ease the transition; for example, the granting of untied loans, extension of stock- 
piling into peacetime, removal of administrative barriers in customs procedures 
along with the reduction of tariffs themselves, and the provision of adequate 
international reserves. (The extent to which the United States has progressed in these 
matters is reviewed in a Survey of United States International Finance, 1949, by the 
International Finance Section of Princeton University, especially pages 207 ff.) 
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CHANGEMENTS DE STRUCTURE 
DE L7ECONOMIE MONDIALE 


La configuration nouvelle de |’économie mondiale telle qu’elle se pré- 
sente au lendemain de la guerre de 1939/45 fait déja l’objet de nom- 
breuses études. Dans l’analyse qu’on va lire, nous essayons de mettre 
en relief certains traits qui, 4 notre connaissance, n’ont été guére scrutés 
jusqu’a présent. Nous voudrions nous attacher avant tout aux change- 
ments qualitatifs intervenus depuis une trentaine d’années, et tout 
particuliérement a la suite de la derniére guerre. Ces changements 
qualitatifs reposent évidemment dans une certaine mesure sur les boule- 
versements quantitatifs dont parle tout le monde (ascension des U.S.A. 
4 l’hégémonie mondiale, effacement de |’Europe, développement indus- 
triel de l’U.R.S.S., etc.), mais ils les dépassant singuliérement et leur 
exploration, méme sommaire, permet de présenter quelques-uns des 
problémes actuels sous un jour nouveau. 


Les étapes de la concurrence internationale 


Jusqu’aux deux derniéres décades du XIX¢ siécle la concurrence inter- 
nationale ne peut guére étre assimilée 4 une concurrence entre nations 
capitalistes. La seule nation capitaliste du milieu du siécle dernier 
était l’Angleterre; méme la France ne méritait ce nom qu’avec force 
réserves. La concurrence entre plusieurs pays capitalistes sur le marché 
mondial ne débuta que plus tard. En 1860, les exportations anglaises 
de produits manufacturés (et c’est bien l’exportation d’objets manu- 
facturés qui mesure la puissance industrielle d’un pays capitaliste) re- 
présentent, avec environ 3 milliards de francs Germinal, plus du triple 
des exportations frangaises et pratiquement plus des deux tiers du total 
des produits manufacturés déversés sur le marché mondial, car l’indus- 
trialisation de |’Allemagne n’en est qu’a ses débuts, et les objets manu- 
facturés exportés par les U.S.A. atteignent la somme modeste de 191 mil- 
lions de francsGerminal.Ce n’est qu’entre 1880 et 1890 que le monopole 
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britannique est réellement battu en bréche (1); en 1890, les exportations 
francaises et allemandes réunies de produits manufacturés dépassent 
de 3 ou 4% celles de l’Angleterre; celles des Etats-Unis sont encore 
insignifiantes. En 1913, la situation se présente comme suit: 


Exportation d’ objets manufacturés 


(millions de francs Germinal) 


n 
> 


Angleterre Allemagne France Uw. $. 
9.003 8.372 4.183 23 


oO 
i) 
oO 


La concurrence mondiale a l’époque du capitalisme industriel a deux 
faces. Elle se déroule tout d’abord entre l’industrie capitaliste de la 
métropole britannique et le milieu précapitaliste environnant qui est 
constitué par le monde entier; ce milieu précapitaliste ne nous intéresse 
évidemment que dans la mesure od, échappant — de gré ou de force — 
4 l’économie naturelle, il se convertit 4 l’économie marchande, car la 
concurrence présuppose les échanges. La concurrence mondiale s’allume 
par la suite entre plusieurs métropoles industrielles, tout en se pour- 
suivant sous sa forme primitive: pays capitalistes contre milieu pré- 
capitaliste, 4 travers le globe. Malgré l’interpénétration pratique de ces 
deux processus, et qui ne semblent, de prime abord, se distinguer que 
par l’antériorité du premier sur le second, il convient de les séparer 
nettement dans une analyse plus poussée. Ces deux processus, en effet, 
ne se placent pas sur le méme plan, et les transferts de valeur qui résul- 
tent de l’un et de l’autre n’obéissent pas aux mémes lois. Dans la con- 
currence entre |’industrie capitaliste et l’économie marchande simple 
(précapitaliste), c’est la loi de la valeur (2) tout court qui régle les 
échanges tant que les marchandises produites dans les conditions capi- 
talistes ne représentent qu’une fraction relativement restreinte de la 
quantité totale de l’offre. Dans la concurrence entre les nations capi- 
talistes, au contraire, ce n’est plus Ja loi de la valeur pure et simple 
qui s’impose, mais la loi de la valeur capitaliste, c’est-a-dire la valeur 


(1) Cest 4 partir de 1884 que Fr. Engels, témoin oculaire de cette évolution, 
insistera 4 plusieurs reprises sur l’effritement du monopole britannique dans 


économie mondiale. 

(2) On nous excusera de fonder notre étude sur la théorie de la valeur-travail 
qui, en tant qu’instrument d’analyse, vaut bien les théories dites modernes. La valeur 
d’une théorie se juge d’ailleurs 4 ses résultats. 
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ramenée au prix de production (prix de revient plus profit moyen) par 
la péréquation du taux de profit. 

Dans une premiére phase, ot une seule nation capitaliste — la bri- 
tannique — se trouve en compétition avec le milieu artisanal du monde 
entier, la différence de valeur entre les marchandises produites indus- 
triellement et les produits artisanaux des autres pays est telle que la 
ruine des producteurs indépendants, travaillant avec des outils rudi- 
mentaires et selon des méthodes désormais périmées, se consomme en 
espace de quelques décades. Cette différence est si grande que la 
question de savoir si les produits capitalistes se vendent 4 leur valeur 
ou a leur prix de production n’est que d’une importance tout a fait 
secondaire, car éme en supposant pour certaines marchandises un 
écart sensible entre leur valeur et leur prix de production (donc une 
composition organique du capital considérablement éloignée de la 
moyenne), cet écart ne signifie rien en comparaison de la marge encore 
bien plus grande, due a la différence de productivité entre les méthodes 
artisanales et la mécanisation de la grande industrie. Mais cela ne veut 
pas dire que le commerce britannique vend les produits de l’industrie 
anglaise 4 leur valeur (ou 4 leur prix de production). Les produits 
industriels pénétrant dans le milieu non capitaliste (dont la majeure 
partie du continent européen fait encore partie) ne s’y trouvent au 
début qu’en quantités relativement faibles; pour les écouler facilement, 
on les vend certes au-dessous du prix marchand local, lequel est encore 
déterminé par la valeur locale, artisanale, des dits produits, mais bien 
au-dessus de leur propre valeur d’origine. L’industrie capitaliste ob- 
tient donc en échange de ses ventes une valeur de — disons — 2 heures 
de travail pour ce qui ne lui a codté, par exemple, qu’une heure. En 
contrepartie de ses exportations, la nation industrielle peut importer — 
sous forme de matiéres premiéres ou de denrées exotiques —- beaucoup 
plus d’heures de travail qu’elle n’en a fourni. Cet aspect de la question 
n’a point échappé 4 Marx qui écrit: «Ce pays (4 productivité moins 
développée) peut fournir en nature plus de travail matérialisé qu’il 
n’en recoit, et recevoir cependant la marchandise 4 meilleur compte 
que s'il la produisait lui-méme ... Le pays favorisé recoit plus de tra- 
vail en échange de moins de travail» (3). Mort en 1883, Marx n’a 


(3) Marx, Capital, livre I1I/1, chap. XIV/V (trad. Molitor, éd. Costes, tome X, 
pp. 166—167). 
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pas vécu les changements impressionnants qui se sont produits depuis; 
il n’a jamais trouvé l’occasion de développer systématiquement sa 
théorie du marché mondial dont il annongait l’élaboration en 1859 
dans son plan primitif du Capital (Préface 4 la Contribution a la 
critique de ’ Economie politique). 

De ce qui précéde, il convient de retenir que dans cette premiére 
phase de la concurrence internationale (et Marx n’a guére connu les 
suivantes), le capital poursuit 4 travers le monde son «accumulation 
primitive» (Dvolaitsky contre Rosa Luxembourg) et y instaure sa 
propre «légalité» (loi de la valeur) dés que les méthodes de la violence 
directe (destruction des communautés fondées sur |’économie naturelle) 
ont permis d’établir l’économie marchande. 

A ce premier transfert de valeur du milieu primitif vers la métro- 
pole capitaliste, s’en ajoute un autre dés que ce milieu passe du stade 
artisanal (production marchande simple) au stade capitaliste. Dans 
la mesure ob des différences de productivité subsistent, elles entrent 
désormais dans le cas de la concurrence spécifiquement capitaliste, 
que nous étudierons plus loin. Mais indépendamment de ces différences 
de productivité, et quand bien méme celles-ci n’existeraient pas, il y a 
transfert de valeur car la plupart des subdivisions de la plus-value 
reviennent a la nation capitaliste plus évoluée. Méme en admettant 
que la propriété du sol, et par conséquent la rente fonciére, demeure 
entre les mains des autochtones, le capital actif (industrie, transport 
et commerce) est en majeure partie propriété des étrangers, qui en 
tirent du profit industriel et commercial. Le capital de prét qui s’in- 
vestit dans les régions arriérées vient, lui aussi, de la nation capitaliste 
avancée, qui s’approprie ainsi de l’intérét. Les fractions essentielles de 
la plus-value sont donc canalisées du pays capitaliste a l’état naissant 
vers le pays capitaliste plus avancé (4). 

En faisant abstraction des formes aujourd’hui répudiées du colo- 
nialisme avec leur cortége de violences, d’expropriations et d’iniquités, 
c’est le mécanisme méme du marché et des lois capitalistes qui préside 
4 cet incessant transfert de valeur a sens unique, ce qui rend de plus 
enplus inutile l’emploi de la force brutale, du moins 4 des fins éco- 
nomiques. C’est la que réside, dans une trés large mesure, le secret 


(4) Nous pouvons nous borner ici 4 ces indications sommaires, la question ayant 
été traitée de maniére détaillée par Karl Renner dés 1917 dans son ouvrage 
Marxismus, Krieg und Internationale, pp. 210—219. 
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de l’enrichissement rapide, quasi phénoménal, de |’Angleterre d’abord, 
et de quelques autres nations capitalistes ensuite, au cours du XIX°* 
siécle. L’automatisme capitaliste du marché a procuré aux nations 
industrielles des richesses infiniment plus grandes que le pillage pur 
et simple du colonialisme primitif. 

Mais de cette premiére phase de |’économie mondiale il ne reste plus 
aujourd’hui qu’un splendide souvenir et, ¢a et 14, quelques bribes 4 
glaner dans un monde od le milieu précapitaliste se réduit 4 vue d’ceil. 
Ce milieu s’est sensiblement amenuisé, alors que le nombre et le volume 
des «parties prenantes» n’ont cessé de grandir. 

Ce n’est que vers la fin du siécle dernier que !a concurrence entre 
ces parties prenantes, nations capitalistes évoluées, l’emporte sur la 
concurrence du capital contre l’économie marchande simple. Et dés 
lors, le probléme se pose autrement, avec des données nouvelles. Un peu 
partout dans le monde — sauf dans les régions toujours plus rares que 
l’insuffisance de moyens de transport rend encore difficilement acces- 
sibles — les marchandises d’origine capitaliste submergent les produits 
d’origine artisanale: les prix ne sont plus réglés par la valeur locale 
(temps de travail nécessaire dans les conditions locales arriérées), mais 
par le prix de production, expression de la loi de la valeur élevée a la 
puissance capitaliste. L’analyse abstraite, donnée par Marx dans le 
livre III du Capital, fournit tous les éléments nécessaires a la solution 
de ce probléme, mais elle n’en fournit que les éléments; il faut appliquer 
son analyse aux conditions concrétes dans lesquelles se déroule la con- 
currence mondiale entre la fin du XIX¢ siécle et la guerre de 1914/18. 

Sur le plan de la concurrence capitaliste, il convient de faire le 
départ entre deux phénoménes nettement distincts: il y a d’une part la 
concurrence entre les capitaux cherchant a s’investir dans les différentes 
branches de l’économie; il y a d’autre part la concurrence entre les 
entreprises d’une seule et méme branche, différemment outillées, d’une 
efficience différente et travaillant avec des prix de revient différents. 
Le premier de ces deux phénoménes peut aboutir 4 un transfert de 
valeur d’une nation capitaliste 4 une autre en vertu de la péréquation du 
taux de profit, li¢e aux différences dans la composition organique du 
capital des différentes nations; le second est générateur de surprofits (ou 
profits différentiels), ce qui veut dire que la nation dont la supériorité 
est incontestable dans une branche donnée (qu’il s’agisse de la construc- 
tion mécanique ou de l’industrie textile ou de l’importe quelle autre 
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industrie), produisant a un prix de revient inférieur a la moyenne mais 
vendant 4 un prix marchand correspondant aux conditions moyennes, 
réalise des surprofits sur le marché mondial. Pour que ces deux auto- 
matismes, celui de la péréquation et celui des profits différentiels, 
puissent produire leurs effets, il faut, bien entendu, quw’ils puissent jouer 
librement. Cette condition n’est pas donnée aujourd’hui et nous y 
reviendrons. Mais elle existait jusqu’a la guerre de 1914, période pen- 
dant laquelle les obstacles érigés contre la libre circulation des 
marchandises a travers le monde étaient insignifiants (5), et inexistan- 
tes les entraves a la libre circulation des capitaux et des hommes. Les 
monopoles nationaux étaient encore relativement fragiles (6), les mono- 
poles internationaux embryonnaires et sporadiques. Une autre con- 
dition nécessaire est un équilibre approximatif entre l’offre et la 
demande, pour que les prix marchands coincident autant que possible 
avec les valeurs marchandes des produits (7). Cette condition est égale- 
ment donnée pour la période envisagée: la dépression de longue durée 
commencée en 1873 a pris fin en 1895, et les crises de 1900 et 1907 
témoignent, par leur bréve durée et par leur profondeur peu marquée, 
d’un équilibre assez stable des échanges internationaux. 

La composition organique du capital (rapport entre capital constant 
et entre capital variable) varie d’une branche 4 |’autre et sur le plan 
international d’un pays a |’autre. Trés basse dans l’industrie extractive 
(ot le capital constant ne comprend que les installations et presque pas 


(5) Le tableau ci-dessous caractérise l’importance du protectionnisme a la veille 
de autre guerre et 4 la veille de la grande crise. Le pourcentage des perceptions 
douaniéres par rapport a la valeur globale des importations était: 


1913 1929 
France 8,9 7,6 
Allemagne 8,4 8,1 
Angleterre 4,6 9,8 
Belgique 1,4 3,8 
Etats-Unis 18,0 13,4 
Moyenne des cing pays 8,0 9,7 


(6) Cf. Julian Borchardt, Welthandel und Weltwirtschafl. N’ayant pas l’édition 
allemande sous la main, nous sommes obligé de donner la référence d’aprés la 
traduction russe parue en 1926 sous le titre Nakoplénié kapitala, pp. 82—98. 

(7) Capital, livre III/1, chap. X (tome X, pp. 68—78). 
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de matiéres), dans l’industrie de la porcelaine, l’horlogerie (travail de 
précision) et la confection, elle est particuli¢rement élevée dans la 
métallurgie, les industries chimiques et les centrales hydro-électriques, 
ot le capital variable est insignifiant en face du capital constant (tant 
fixe que circulant). Entre ces deux extrémes, s’échelonnent les autres 
branches, parmi lesquelles la verre, le papier, la construction mécanique 
et la construction électrotechnique se rapprochent le plus de la moy- 
enne (8). La concurrence des capitaux tend a assurer 4 chaque branche un 
taux de profit moyen, proportionnel au capital global qui y est investi, 
de sorte que le prix de production (prix de revient plus profit) est in- 
férieur 4 la valeur dans la sphére 4 basse composition organique et su- 
périeur 4 la valeur dans la sphére 4 haute composition organique. Une 
partie de la valeur produite dans les industries 4 basse composition 
organique est ainsi canalisée vers les branches 4 haute composition (9). 

Tant que la concurrence internationale est 4 peine entravée par 
les obstacles qui s’accumuleront devant elle plus tard, 4 l’époque du 
capitalisme organisé¢, d’un protectionnisme sans frein et d’un contrdle 
des changes sclérosant, ce transfert de valeur s’opére d’un pays a 
l’autre, des nations 4 basse composition organique vers les nations 4 
haute composition organique. Ce n’est pas 1a simple vue de l’esprit; 
des exemples concrets en illustreront quelques modalités. En échan- 
geant sa porcelaine ou sa faiencerie (basse composition organique) 
contre des couleurs d’aniline allemandes, ou les produits de sa con- 
fection contre des aciers spéciaux anglais, l’économie francaise cédait 
de la valeur sans contrepartie aux économies allemande et britannique. 
Les produits francais dont nous parlons se vendaient a un prix de 
production inférieur 4 leur valeur, alors que les produits allemands 
et anglais, issus de branches 4 haute composition organique se vendaient 


(8) Ct. Journée industrielle 7/11/33; W. Woytinsky, Die Welt in Zabhlen, t. IV, 
p.. 34. 

(9) Il importe de ne pas confondre cette égalisation du taux de profit entre les 
branches avec la différenciation du taux de profit au sein de chaque branche, selon 
la productivité plus ou moins grande de chaque entreprise. Si, dans le capitalisme 
libéral, la péréquation du taux de profit est de régle entre les industries, c’est la 
diversité des profits qui caractérise la concurrence entre les entreprises d’une seule et 
méme branche. C’est en confondant ces deux phénoménes nettement distincts 
qu’ Otto Bauer s’est barré la route vers la solution du probléme de l’or, solution 
qui était 4 la portée de sa main (cf. Otto Bauer, Goldproduktion und Teuerung, 
Neue Zeit du 5 avril 1912). 
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4 des prix de production supérieurs 4 leur valeur. Pour d’autres 
marchandises la situation peut évidemment se renverser. Dans |’en- 
semble, on peut cependant estimer que jusqu’a la guerre de 1914, l’éco- 
nomie frangaise, plutét stagnante depuis 1871 et d’une composition 
organique inférieure a celle de l’Angleterre ou de |’Allemagne, n’était 
pas seulement dépendante (dépendance découlant du développement 
trop faible de la production des moyens de production, ot prévaut 
généralement une haute composition organique), mais qu’elle était 
tributaire de ces deux pays puisque sa composition organique plus basse 
se traduisait par un transfert de valeur 4 sens unique. 

D’autres facteurs peuvent évidemment corriger ou atténuer de telles 
inégalités. Dans la mesure, par exemple, ot une nation capitaliste 
exceptionnellement évoluée et d’une composition organique moyenne 
supérieure a celle de ses concurrentes, exporte en quantités particuliére- 
ment importantes les produits de son industrie extractive au lieu de les 
transformer elle-méme (houille, minerais), la perte de valeur subie 
dans ce domaine peut compenser dans une certaine mesure les gains 
réalisés sur les produits issus de la sphére 4 haute composition organique. 
La méme observation peut étre faite en ce qui concerne |’exportation 
des produits agricoles des U.S.A. L’agriculture américaine étant depuis 
longtemps exploitée selon les régles capitalistes, ses produits se vendent 
4 leur prix de production et non a leur valeur; ils se vendent donc 
au-dessous de leur valeur puisque la composition organique de I’agri- 
culture méme mécanisée est au-dessous de la moyenne (10). Leurs 
exportations de blé peuvent ainsi faire perdre aux U.S.A. une partie 
de ce qu’ils gagnent en exportant des produits chimiques, des auto- 
mobiles ou des frigidaires. Dans le cas spécial de la France que nous 
citions tout a l’heure, il y a encore d’autres éléments de compensation: 
1° la pauvreté relative du pays en richesses du sous-sol, ce qui réduit 
les quantités exportées de marchandises provenant de branches 4 com- 
position organique infra-normale; 2° l’importance relativement grande, 
dans ses exportations, de produits de luxe qui, ou bien jouissent d’un 
prix de monopole de beaucoup supérieur 4 leur valeur, ou bien sont le 


(10) Nous parlons de l’agriculture et non de l’élevage; la composition organique 
de ce dernier étant en effet trés élevée, fait déjA admis par Marx, Capital, livre 
III/2, chap. 45 (trad. Molitor, tome XIV, p. 36) et Histoire des Doctries éco- 
nomiques (tome lV, p. 128), et corroboré par des statistiques que fournit le Professeur 
Antonio Graziadei dans son ouvrage La rente et la propriété de la terre, p. 102. 
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fruit d’un travail exceptionnellement qualifié représentant le multiple 
du travail simple de base. 

Etant donné ces différents éléments de compensation, on peut ad- 
mettre que jusqu’a l’autre guerre, le jeu de la péréquation des profits 
n’avantageait pas plus spécialement l’une des trois grandes nations 
industrielles: Angleterre, Allemagne, France, dont la concurrence dé- 
terminait la configuration du marché mondial et derriére lesquelles se 
dessinait déja la montée rapide des U.S.A. 

Mais dés la fin de |’autre guerre, un changement radical s’amorce, 
qui parait arrivé 4 son terme aujourd’hui, aprés la guerre de 1939/45. 
Aprés les épreuves qu’ont subies |’Europe et le Japon, il n’y a plus de 
commune mesure entre la composition organique moyenne des U.S.A. 
et celle du reste du monde. 

Méme en s’unifiant et en se créant ainsi des assises économiques plus 
solides, l’Europe devra définitivement reconnaitre la supériorité améri- 
caine dans un certain nombre de branches vitales produisant 4 grande 
échelle et pourvues d’une composition organique au-dessus de la 
moyenne. Méme en s’unifiant, |’Europe devra rechercher la spéciali- 
sation dans les branches oi elle a encore certaines chances de tenir téte 4 
la concurrence américaine, et ce sont précisément celles ot prévalent le 
travail de qualité, le godt, le fini, l’individualité, bref des branches 4 
composition organique moyenne ou infra-moyenne. Une certaine liberté 
de la circulation des capitaux et des marchandises se rétablira par la 
force des choses entre les nations situées A l’ouest du rideau de fer, et 
avec elle, une péréquation certaine, sinon intégrale, du taux de profit. 
Dans ses échanges avec les U.S.A., l’Europe donnera donc plus de 
travail contre moins de travail parce que les prix de production de 
l’Europe seront au-dessous de la valeur, et ceux des U.S.A. au-dessus. 
C’est la régle capitaliste, et tant que subsistera le capitalisme, elle 
demeurera en vigueur. L’Europe ne peut méme rien pour «corriger la 
fortune». Peut-elle risquer le dumping? En supposant méme que les 
Etats-Unis admettent la concurrence déloyale, ce serait donner encore 
moins de valeur qu’en vertu des lois capitalistes, car dumping est 
synonyme de perte de substance. L’Europe peut-elle travailler 4 profits 
réduits? (11) Cela reviendrait au cas précédent — mais cela arréterait 

(11) Nous parlons évidemment du profit intégral. La proportion dans laquelle 


ce profit se répartit entre les particuliers (ou sociétés) et !’Etat en vertu d’une 
fiscalité inégale d’un pays a |’autre, ne nous intéresse pas dans le cadre de cette étude. 
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en méme temps I’afflux indispensable des capitaux américains vers 
l'Europe, sans lequel la composition organique européenne reculerait 
encore davantage par rapport a la composition organique américaine. 
Au point ot en est pour Pinstant notre analyse, la loi capitaliste de le 
péréquation du profit est encore la moins désavantageuse pour |’Europe. 


Le jeu des profits différentiels 


Sil y a tendance a la péréquation du taux de profit entre les différentes 
branches de l’économie capitaliste, il y a au contraire, au sein de 
chaque branche, des taux de profit extémement différents. Le prix de 
vente d’un produit donné étant uniformément réglé par la concurrence, 
le profit réalisé par chaque entreprise dépend du prix de revient, donc 
de la perfection plus ou moins grande de l’outillage, des méthodes 
techniques et commerciales de chaque entreprise. Les établissements 
travaillant dans des conditions et avec des méthodes courantes, moyen- 
nes, réalisent un profit sensiblement égal au taux moyen; ceux qui 
peuvent se prévaloir d’une meilleure technique et d’une meilleure 
organisation réalisent des profits différentiels (ou surprofits) du fait 
de leur prix de revient inférieur 4 la moyenne, tandis que ceux qui 
travaillent dans des conditions plus mauvaises et avec des méthodes 
désuétes ont une marge bénéficiare inférieure 4 la moyenne (surprofits 
«négatifs»). Ce tableau sommaire n’est valable que dans |’hypothése 
ot les marchandises produites dans les conditions moyennes représen- 
tent, soit le gros du contingent total jeté sur le marché, soit une quantité 
suffisante pour équilibrer la pression des deux extrémes. Si le gros du 
contingent est constitué par des marchandises produites dans les plus 
mauvaises conditions, c’est le prix de cette portion du contingent qui 
régle la valeur marchande, et tous les autres producteurs réalisent des 
surprofits; si, au contraire, le gros est constitué par les marchandises 
produites dans les meilleures conditions, la valeur marchande régléc 
par celles-ci assure un profit moyen aux producteurs de cetie derniére 
catégorie et tous les autres devront se contenter d’un taux de profit 
inférieur 4 la moyenne. De toute facon, dans tous ces cas, nous avons 
en vue une situation normale caractérisée par |’équilibre entre l’offre 
et la demande. 

Les indications ci-dessus, qui résument succintement la théorie des 
valeurs marchandes développée par Marx dans le livre III du Ca- 
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pital (12), permettent de projeter un jour plus vif sur les phénoménes 
de la concurrence internationale. 

Entre le fin de la dépression de longue durée de 1873—1895 et la 
guerre de 1914, le marché mondial jouit d’une remarquable stabilité: 
équilibre entre l’offre et la demande n’était que passagérement per- 
turbé par des crises relativement bénignes et bréves; le taux modique 
des tarifs protectionnistes n’influencait que faiblement le libre for- 
mation des prix 4 l’intérieur des pays capitalistes, et le dumping, limité 
4 un petit nombre de marchandises, ne faussait guére le concurrence 
qui se déroulait 4 travers le monde, dans les pays «neufs», entre les 
nations capitalistes exportatrices, dont la plupart se trouvaient 4 un 
niveau de productivité sensiblement égal. Le gros des produits jetés 
sur le marché mondial étant fabriqué dans les conditions de produc- 
tivité moyenne de |’époque, les valeurs marchandes étaient réglées 
par ces conditions moyennes, et les prix marchands coincidaient en 
régle générale avec les valeurs marchandes puisque l’offre et la de- 
mande s’équilibraient. Les entreprises les mieux outillées, se prévalant 
de prix de revient inférieurs 4 la moyenne, réalisaient des surprofits 
par rapport au gros des établissements de chaque branche, tandis que 
les entreprises retardataires devaient se contenter de profits infra- 
normaux. Ces gains et ces pertes se balancaient largement pour les 
nations industrielles de |’Europe centrale et occidentale, dont chacune 
s’assurait, dans les branches ot elle excellait, des surprofits compensant 
les profits anormalement bas des branches moins développées. Les 
Etats-Unis, bien qu’en ascension rapide, n’avaient pas encore tout a 
fait atteint le niveau européen; dans la mesure ot leurs produits 
affrontaient ceux des nations européennes sur les marchés mondiaux, 
ils devaient se satisfaire d’une marge bénéficiaire plus faible. 

Cet équilibre relatif fut bouleversé par la gurre de 1914, dont 
l’Europe sortit avec un appareil productif matériellement et morale- 
ment usé, alors que la productivité américaine avait nettement pro- 
gressé. En 1929, 4 la veille de la grande crise, les exportations de pro- 
duits manufacturés des quatre grandes puissances industrielles se 
présentent comme suit (en millions de dollars): 


Angleterre Etats-Unis Allemagne France 
2.870 2.530 2.265 1.260 


(12) Capital, livre III/1, chap. X. 
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Ces proportions ne reflétent cependant que trés imparfaitement le 
véritable rapport des forces, puisqu’elles ne concernent que la frac- 
tion exportée de la production. Quant a la production elle-méme, les 
Etats-Unis avaient d’ores et déja conquis une position prépondérante: 
dans la plupart des branches essentielles (houille, fonte, acier, textiles, 
automobiles, matériel roulant, appareillage électrique) leur production 
dépassait la moitié de la production du monde entier. 

Le renforcement de la capacité de concurrence des Etats-Unis res- 
sort le mieux de l’accroissement de Ja part des produits américains 
dans les importations des continents «neufs» (13): 


Importations en provenance de: 








Continents U.S.A. An 3) >t. Allem. France Total Angleterre, Alle- 
importateurs (°/o) (‘lo (°Jo) (lo) magne, France (‘/o) 

Amérique du Sud 1913 16,2 27,9 18,3 8,7 54,9 
‘a » 1926 29,3 20,0 11,4 6,2 37,6 
Afrique 1913 4,9 36,7 6,0 24,2 66,9 
~ 1926 92 33,0 5,6 20,4 59,0 
Asie 1913 7,2 315 6,2 1,1 38,8 
‘ea 1926 15,7 18,8 4,9 1,2 24,9 
Océanie 1913 12,8 53,4 7,6 23 63,3 
“ 1926 23,3 44,7 1,6 2,0 48,3 


Dés avant la grande crise, les produits des U.S.A. ont donc conquis 
la premiére place dans les importations de |’Amérique du Sud, et la 
seconde dans celles de |’Asie (ou ils serrent de prés les produits anglais) 
et de l’Océanie. Néanmoins, sauf en Amérique du Sud, ot la part des 
produits américains dans les importations est presque aussi forte que 
celle des produits anglais et allemands réunis, les valeurs marchandes 
sont encore réglées essentiellement par les conditions de productivité 
anglaises, puisque l’Angleterre fournit le plus gros contingent des im- 
portations de |’Océanie, de |’Afrique et de l’Asie. Dans la mesure ot 
l'industrie américaine peut se prévaloir d’un prix de revient inférieur, 
des surprofits commencent donc a affluer vers les U.S.A. C’est vers 
1926/27 que se manifestent les premiers indices d’un encombrement 
du marché mondial; d’aprés les estimations d’alors, la capacité indu- 


(13) S$. D. N. Memorandum sur le commerce international, 1912—1926 
(Genéve, 1927). 
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strielle du monde s’est accrue de 40 4 50% par rapport 4 1913. A la 
lutte sur le marché mondial, se substitue la lutte pour le rattachement 
au marché mondial, dont une partie de l’outillage pléthorique et de la 
classe salariée en surnombre se trouve exclue. L’offre tendant a dépas- 
ser la demande, ce ne sont plus les marchandises produites dans les 
conditions moyennes, mais celles produites dans les conditions les plus 
favorables: les marchandises américaines, qui font la loi. Désormais, 
la vente des produits américains, s’effectuant 4 leur prix de pro- 
duction (et non plus au prix de production anglais), ne rapporte plus 
aux U.S.A. de profits différentiels, mais le simple profit normal. Par 
contre, la marge bénéficiaire devient infra-normale pour les nations 
européennes, dont le prix de revient est au-dessus du niveau américain, 
devenu le niveau régulateur. D’od les indices de dépression qu’on 
observe dés 1927 en Angleterre et en Allemagne: la chute du profit 
moyen au-dessous du niveau normal fait disparaitre tout profit pour 
les entreprises travaillant dans les plus mauvaises conditions, qui 
ferment leurs portes et licencient leurs ouvriers. La France et la Bel- 
gique peuvent s’y soustraire dans une large mesure, non point parce 
que leur productivité est supérieure 4 la productivité anglaise ou alle- 
mande, mais parce que leur inflation, stoppée en 1926, a ramené 
artificiellement leurs prix-or au-dessous des prix mondiaux, décalage 
qui met plusieurs années a se liquider. Ce dumping monétaire se solde, 
comme d’ailleurs le dumping classique, par une perte de substance 
pour |’économie nationale dans son ensemble. Les industries exporta- 
trices de France et de Belgique ont [illusion d’avoir réalisé leurs pro- 
fits normaux sur les marchés d’outre-mer; en réalité, elles y ont vendu 
avec des bénéfices réduits, sinon a perte, et ce sont les catégories sociales 
lésées par l’inflation qui ont fourni une partie ou peut-étre méme la 
totalité de ce qui apparait comme marge bénéficiaire. 

La situation a la veille de la crise de 1929 peut se résumer ainsi: 
14 ob les produits industriels des nations avancées d’Europe occidentale 
et centrale pénétrent dans des régions faiblement industrialisées 
(Europe orientale, Balkans, Proche-Orient), ot les prix sont encore 
réglés par la productivité inférieure des conditions locales ou régionales, 
l’Europe industrielle réalise encore des surprofits, mais ceux-ci s’ame- 
nuisent 4 mesure que progresse |’industrialisation de ces régions. La ot 
l’Europe industrielle se heurte directement 4 la concurrence améri- 
caine, elle doit de plus en plus s’aligner sur les prix américains, devenus 
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prix régulateurs depuis que l’offre tend 4 dépasser la demande sur le 
marché mondial; il en résulte que la marge bénéficiaire de la plupart 
des entreprises européennes devient infra-normale, tandis que la dis- 
parition des profits différentiels des U.S.A. ne laisse plus 4 ces der- 
niers que le profit moyen. 

Lorsqu’éclata la crise mondiale, on aurait pu s’attendre 4 un effon- 
drement complet des nations européennes devant la concurrence 
américaine. En effet, en raison de la formidable discordance entre 
l’offre et la demande, la fraction produite dans les conditions les plus 
favorables, si faible fit-elle par rapport a l’offre totale, devait régler 
l’ensemble des prix marchands; dans ces conditions, la partie semblait 
gagnée d’avance pour les marchandises américaines, dont le prix de 
revient paraissait imbattable. Or il n’en fut rien! 

La part des U.S.A. dans le total des exportations mondiales tombe 
de 15,62% en 1929 4 12,23% en 1932, tandis que le recul anglais est 
insignifiant, et que les parts francaise et allemande marquent méme 
un léger progrés: la part de la France, de l’Angleterre et de |’Alle- 
magne réunies est de 26,23% en 1929, et de 26,54% en 1932. Dans 
la plupart des pays d’outre-mer, les produits américains reculent 
devant la concurrence européenne ou, pour étre plus précis, étant 
donné la chute vertigineuse des importations de ces pays, les produits 
européens reculent moins que les produits américains. Cette tendance 
est visible méme en Amérique latine, ot les positions de U.S.A. sont 
particuliérement fortes. Voici quelques chiffres: 


Importations en provenance de: 








Ee Pe neeee U.S.A. Anglet. Allem. France Total Angleterre, 
sai accents (lo) (°/0) (°/.) (lo) Allemagne, France (°/o) 
Argentine 1929 26,4 17,6 5 6,1 33,2 
” 1932 13,5 215 $3 5,6 36,4 
Brésil 1929 30,1 19,2 12,7 S35 kT 
” 1932 21,2 19,2 9,0 5,1 33,3 
Australie 1929 24,6 39,7 3,2 2,6 45,5 
” 1932 16,2 40,0 a7 2,6 45,9 
Union Sud- 1929 18,0 43,1 6,4 1,9 51,4 
Africaine 1932 13,0 46,1 7,6 1,8 55,5 


Contrairement a ce que l’on serait tenté de penser, cette évolution 
n’est point due en premier lieu 4 la dévaluation de la livre et 4 la con- 
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stitution du «bloc-sterling». Le recul américain s’annonce dés 1930 et 
il s’accentue |’année suivante, alors que la dévaluation anglaise ne 
produit ses effets qu’A partir du IV° trimestre 1931. L’affaissement 
de la capacité de concurrence américaine sur les marchés extérieurs 
s’explique trés probablement d’une autre maniére. Dés 1931, l’indice 
américain de la production industrielle était tombé 4 68 (base 100 en 
1929), alors qu’il ne s’était abaissé qu’A 89 en France, 4 84 en Angle- 
terre, 4 73 en Allemagne. En 1932, la production industrielle des U.S.A. 
dépassait 4 peine la moitié de son volume de 1929. Si un léger rétré- 
cissement de I’activité économique augmente la productivité et réduit 
par conséquent le prix de revient, une contraction de prés de la moitié 
aboutit 4 un effet contraire. Dans le premier cas, la diminution de 
de l’activité se solde par la fermeture des entreprises les moins bien 
outillées et organisées, de sorte que la production se concentre dans les 
entreprises 4 rendement maximum, d’ot abaissement du prix de re- 
vient. Dans le second cas, l’offre reste supérieure 4 la demande malgré 
la fermeture des entreprises arriérées, de sorte que méme les entre- 
prises les mieux outillées sont acculées 4 une utilisation si insuffisante 
de leur capacité que l’indispensable amortissement du capital fixe im- 
mobilisé, en se répartissant sur une production trop faible, fait déme- 
surément enfler le prix de revient de l’unité. La création du bloc- 
sterling n’a fait qu’accentuer cet affaissement de la capacité de con- 
currence américaine. La situation ne se modifiera qu’a partir de la 
dévaluation du dollar, en 1933. Depuis cette date jusqu’a la guerre, 
aucune comparaison objective des conditions de la concurrence mon- 
diale ne parait plus possible. Tout est faussé par le repli autarcique des 
nations concurrentes: il y a la discordance croissante des prix intérieurs 
et des prix 41l’exportation des nations du bloc-or et de celles qui—comme 
l’Allemagne — s’efforcent de maintenir une relative stabilité artificielle 
de leurs monnaies; il y a, dans les nations dévaluatrices, les prix-or (a 
usage extérieur) en baisse et les prix-papier (4 usage intérieur) en 
hausse; il y a le dumping classique avec appui de |’Etat (Allemagne), 
le dumping étatique (U.R.S.S.), le dumping monétaire (bloc dollar 
et bloc sterling), le dumping social se doublant du dumping monétaire 
(Japon). Le marché mondial a vécu, et ce qui en subsiste n’est plus 
qu’une foire d’empoigne. 

La guerre terminée, le monde connait, jusque vers 1948, une période 
de pénurie aigué. Mais il n’y a pas de concurrence internationale, les 
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U.S.A. étant pratiquement le seul pays susceptible de couvrir, au moins 
partiellement, une demande illimitée. Si, pendant cette période, il y 
avait eu un marché mondial avec quelques nations en compétition les 
unes avec les autres, les prix marchands régulateurs auraient été déter- 
minés par le prix de production des entreprises les plus défavorisées. 
Ce fut d’ailleurs effectivement le cas sur marché intérieur des U.S.A. 
ou une législation appropriée s’efforgait de limiter l’incoercible hausse 
des prix résultant de cette situation. 

Depuis deux ans environ, les nations d’Europe occidentale réap- 
paraissent dans la concurrence internationale od, pour I’instant du 
moins, in certain équilibre régne entre l’offre et la demande; ce qui 
détermine la coincidence entre prix marchands et valeurs marchandes. 
Mais les valeurs marchandes elles-mémes tendent vers le prix de pro- 
duction du plus gros contigent de marchandises jetées sur le marché, 
et c’est le contingent produit dans les conditions les plus favorables, 
les plus imbattables, 4 savoir le contingent américain. C’est le prix de 
production de ce dernier qui fait la loi sur le marché mondial a peine 
restauré, ce qui veut dire que l’époque des surprofits est révolue, méme 
pour |’économie nationale américaine dans son ensemble. II y a, certes, 
encore des surprofits pour telles ou telles entreprises américaines dont 
la productivité est supérieure 4 la productivité américaine moyenne, 
mais pour |’économie américaine en général, le profit moyen est 
devenu la régle, et dans la mesure ot les marchandises européennes 
sortent des frontiéres protégées de |’Europe pour affronter la con- 
currence américaine sur des marchés plus libres, le taux de profit im- 
parti a l'Europe devient infra-moyen (14). 

L’accumulation du capital se ralentit ainsi dans ce que le Professeur 
Salin appelait voici quelques années I’/ndifferenzgebiet (15); elle ne 
peut s’y poursuivre que grace 4 |’infusion continue de capitaux améri- 
cains. Le Plan Marshall prouve que les U.S.A. se sentent aujourd’hui 
assez forts pour n’avoir rien 4 redouter d’une concurrence européenne 
renaissante, méme pas de la concurrence d’une Europe pleinement 
restaurée et unifiée. 

Pendant toute la période du capitalisme ascendant, les profits dif- 


(14) Cette étude a été écrite avant le réarmement massif, consécutif 4 la guerre 
de Corée. 

(15) Kyklos, no. 1 (1947), E. Salin, «Wirtschaft und Wirtschaftslehre nach zwei 
Weltkriegen ». 
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férentiels provenant de la concurrence avec des pays plus faiblement 
industrialisés avaient été l’un des facteurs principaux contrariant la 
baisse du taux de profit et ne la rendant que tendancielle. Il en résultait 
l’atténuation des crises cycliques, tant sous l’angle de leur durée que 
sous celui de leur profondeur. La question se pose maintenant de savoir 
si la disparition de cet élément amortisseur n’inaugurera pas, pour le 
capitalisme mondial, une nouvelle période de dépression de longue 
durée, plus désastreuse que celle de 1873/95, et dont la crise de 1929/37, 
suivie dés 1938 d’une nouvelle rechute, a déja donné un avant-goit. 


Le milieu précapitaliste et transcapitaliste 


Jusqu’ici nous n’avons examiné que les modifications quantitatives 
qu’a subies l’économie mondiale par suite de la place prépondérante 
prise par l'économie américaine. Cette ascension équivaut d’ailleurs 
dans une large mesure 4 un changement qualitatif, puisque les produits 
américains ne constituent pas seulement le plus gros contingent des 
marchandises jetées sur le marché mondial; cz plus gros contingent 
est en méme temps produit dans les meilleures conditions; il est, par 
conséquent, devenu le contingent régulateur des prix mondiaux. 

En plus de ce changement assimilable 4 un changement de structure, 
il convient d’en envisager un autre dont le caractére qualitatif, struc- 
tural, ne saurait étre mis en doute: les rapports entre le milieu capi- 
taliste et le milieu extra-capitaliste. Cette question déborde aujourd’hui 
le probléme tel qu’il fut formulé par Rosa Luxembourg dans son 
Accumulation du Capital. Dans les réflexions qui suivent, nous ac- 
ceptons comme valables les grandes lignes de la théorie de Rosa Luxem- 
bourg — nécessité d’un milieu non capitaliste pour la poursuite tant 
soit peu réguliére et normale de |’accumulation du capital — tout en 
maintenant les réserves, les précisions et les correctifs que nous y avons 
apportés (16). 

Rosa Luxembourg démontre que le capitalisme s’engage dans une 
impasse en absorbant et en assimilant 4 travers le monde les forma- 


(16) Cf. notre étude «Contribution 4 la théorie des crises», dans La Critique 
Sociale (no. 7, janv. 1933), publi¢e en appendice a la traduction italienne de notre 
résumé de lPouvrage de Rosa Luxembourg: L’accumulazione del capitale (ed. Aless. 
Minuziano, Milan, 1946). 
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tions économiques précapitalistes qui lui sont indispensables pour la 
réalisation de la plus-value. Au cours et 4 la suite de la derniére guerre, 
la nouvelle poussée d’industrialisation dans tous les pays «neufs» a 
fait reculer encore davantage le milieu non capitaliste devant l’ex- 
tension du capitalisme; d’autre part, de vastes espaces non capitalistes 
comme la Chine, se sont fermés 4 l’importation des marchandises 
capitalistes, américaines et autres. I] semblerait donc, 4 premiére vue, 
que ce rétrécissement accéléré du milieu non capitaliste, se conjuguant 
avec l’amenuisement, voire la disparition, des profits différentiels dont 
nous parlions au chapitre précédent, dit se traduire dans un assez bref 
délai par une nouvelle cascade de crises de surproduction (17), d’une 
violence encore inconnue et d’une durée indéterminée. 

De telles perspectives seraient en effet fondées si le capitalisme 
était encore ce qu’il était il y a un quart de siécle, si son mouvement 
et son expansion obéissaient encore 4 |’automatisme bien connu, 
analysé par Marx et par ses continuateurs. Mais il n’en est plus ainsi. 
La lutte de la volonté consciente de l’homme contre la spontanéité 
aveugle du marché a abouti 4 des conventions privées et publiques, a des 
lois, 4 des institutions et 4 des procédés d’intervention, dont le résultat 
le plus clair est aujourd’hui la coexistence — a la fois interpénétra- 
tion, collaboration et opposition — d’un capitalisme organisé et d’un 
anticapitalisme organis¢. S’accélérant depuis la fin de la guerre, cette 
évolution s’est soldée un peu partout par le développement et |’ex- 
tension de maintes institutions para-étatiques et, dans quelques pays 
européens, par des nationalisations d’assez grande envergure. Dans 
le cadre de cette étude, nous n’avons pas 4 nous demander si, compte 
tenu de |’époque et des circonstances, les mesures prises ont été tou- 
jours indiquées, opportunes et judicieuses; nous enregistrons le fait. Et 
ce fait signifie, en deux mots, qu’a la place du milieu pré-capitaliste 


(17) Tel est avis de M. Eugéne Varga, qui écrit dans la Pravda du 15 mai 1950: 
«La politique des U.S.A. a Végard des pays marshallisés, non seulement ne 
sauve pas l’Amérique de la crise économique, mais au contraire l’approfondit, et 


elle accélére le développement de la crise économique en Europe occidentale.» 
indiquons cependant que M. Varga, adversaire de toujours de la théorie de Rosa 
Luxembourg, fonde sa thése sur d’autres arguments. M. Varga ne semble d’ailleurs 
pas s’apercevoir de ce que la politique extérieure de !’U.R.S.S., en forgant le monde 
occidental 4 renforcer son dispositif de sécurité, y atténue les facteurs de crise et y 
suscite une conjoncture d’armement. 


——— 
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en voie de rétrécissement a travers le globe, il se crée, au sein méme 
des nations capitalistes, un milieu trans-capitaliste qui joue pour le 
capitalisme un rdle analogue 4 celui que Rosa Luxembourg assignait 
au milieu précapitaliste. 

Le terme de milieu «extra-capitaliste» (pré-capitaliste ou trans- 
capitaliste) est 4 prendre, non seulement dans sa signification matérielle, 
mais encore dans son acception fonctionnelle. Nous ne parlons pas 
seulement de la demande «exogéne» — pour employer |’expression de 
Sternberg (18) — que constituent le secteur coopératif, le secteur semi- 
public et les industries nationalisées pour le secteur encore capitaliste 
d’Europe et d’Amérique, mais encore du déplacement fonctionnel de 
la demande, qui résulte d’une législation modifiant de plus en plus 
profondément la répartition des revenus et établissant de nouvelles 
proportions entre les fractions consommable et accumulable du revenu 
national. Capitalisme organisé et anticapitalisme organisé conjuguent 
leurs efforts — souvent inconscients ou instinctifs parce que ne pro- 
cédant d’aucune conception théorique claire — pour réduire la part 
de la plus-value qui doit étre réalisée dans un milieu précapitaliste ou 
transcapitaliste. Nous allons jusqu’A avancer ce paradoxe (qui n’en est 
pas un) que jusqu’a une certaine limite, des nationalisations, méme mal 
congues et mal agencées, ou une Sécurité Sociale disproportionnée par 
rapport aux ressources d’une époque donnée ou d’une nation donnée, 
sont plus préjudiciables au socialisme qu’au capitalisme, car elles dis- 
créditent lidée socialiste, tandis qu’elles procurent au capitalisme le 
milieu extra-capitaliste, matériel ou fonctionnel, qui lui est indispen- 
sable. Elles ne deviennent préjudiciables au capitalisme qu’a partir du 
moment ot leur mauvaise gestion se traduit pour le secteur capitaliste 
par des charges — fiscales ou autres — compromettant son fonctionne- 
ment. Sous l’angle de ses intéréts objectifs bien compris, le capitalisme 
américain aurait aujourd’hui plus d’intérét que le socialisme européen 
au développement de la politique des nationalisations en Europe, car 
cette politique serait susceptible de recréer un milieu non capitaliste a 
la place de celui qu’il a perdu en Chine... 

A un autre point de vue encore, le capitalisme organisé a présente- 
ment des possibilités d’action, jadis inexistantes, contre les ‘crises, et 
cela non point en s’insurgeant contre des lois reconnues incoercibles, 


(18) Fritz Sternberg, Der Imperialismus (1926). 
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mais en s’y conformant dans la mesure du possible. Tout d’abord, il 
ne s’agissait que de propositions et de projets, théoriquement mal 
fondés peut-étre, mais témoignant en tout cas d’un sens aigu des 
réalités. Tel fut le cas du plan de Francis Delaisi (19), visant 4 or- 
ganiser et A coordonner |’expansion de |’«Europe A» (industrielle) vers 
I’« Europe B» (agricole, essentiellement extra-capitaliste); du plan de 
Georges Va' ois (20), orienté vers la pénétration méthodique de|’Afrique, 
et de celui de M. Emile Francqui, ne spécifiant pas de région parti- 
culiére; tous préconisaient une action concertée, tant économique que 
financiére, des pays industriels d’Europe. Le célébre Point IV du Prési- 
dent Truman se situe exactzment dans la méme ligne; mais aux sug- 
gestions ou projets de quelques particuliers, s’est substituée |’action, 
fondée sur un programme officiel, de la plus grande puissance écono- 
mique et financiére du monde, laquelle convie les autres nations 4 y 
Participer. 

De méme, le New Deal de Roosevelt, purement empirique 4 ses 
débuts, a inauguré une évolution au bout de laquelle capitalisme or- 
ganisé et anticapitalisme organisé, s’interpénétrant tout en s’opposant, 
forment tout un systéme de défense contre la crise. Des leviers de com- 
mande comme ceux créés pendant la guerre débordent si largement Ie 
cadre de ce qu’on appelle le «capitalisme» que, méme actionnés par 
des capitalistes, ils doivent étre considérés comme non capitalistes 
quant a leur essence et leur portée. A partir du moment oi ces leviers 
de commande peuvent opérer une suffisante redistribution du revenu 
national et, par 14 méme, assurer un certain équilibre entre le fonds 
d’accumulation et le fonds de consommation de la société, une lutte 
efficace contre les crises est théoriquement possible; nous disons: 
théoriquement, car dans la pratique le succés ou |’échec dépendra de 
la maniére dont les responsables se serviront des leviers de commande, 
et notre thése demeurera une hypothése tant que |’indispensable preuve 
expérimentale ne sera pas administrée. 

Les leviers de commande tendent 4a s’internationaliser. Nous ne som- 
mes 14 qu’au début d’une évolution, certes lente et pénible — on le 


(19) Francis Delaisi, Les deux Europes (1929). — Une ébauche de cette idée se 
trouvait déja dans le plan Young, qui assignait 4 la B. R. I. la tache de financer des 
exportations vers les pays neufs. 

(20) G. Valois, L’ Afrique, chantier de Europe (1930). 
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voit aux embiches que rencontre |’unification de l’Europe — mais que 
’écrasante suprématie américaine facilite et accélére. La structure 
économique, tant horizontale (géographique) que verticale (sociale), 
du monde de 1970 sera fonciérement différente de celle d’aujourd’hui, 
et il serait t¢méraire de vouloir dés aujourd’hui en prédire les contours. 
Les remarques qui précédent indiquent en tout cas quelques-uns des 
problémes qu’il importerait d’approfondir pour dégager c2rtaines per- 
spectives plus précises de l’évolution accélérée dans laquelle est en- 
gagé le monde. 


Paris LuciEN LAURAT 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO AN ECONOMIC 
THEORY OF WAR AND PEACE 


“A ravening belly may none conceal, 

a thing accursed, that works much ill for men. 

For this cause too the benched warships are furnished 

that bear mischief to foemen over the harvested sea.” 
(Odyssey) 


I. 


Presumably, the first lecture delivered to freshmen in all military aca- 
demies begins with some statement like this: war has always existed, 
it exists, and will always exist; the problem is not how war comes 
about, but how it can be won (1). This may be right thinking for the 
professional soldier; for the scientist it is not. To the latter war is, like 
any other phenomenon, but a link in the endless chain of events. What 
he is interested in are the phenomena out of which war follows by ne- 
cessity. For he knows that only by the removal of the necessary causes 
of war, can peace be maintained. 

The analysis of the causes of war is much obstructed by the in- 
veterate habit of seing in it primarily a conflict of State interests, or 
of religious beliefs, or of political opinions (ideologies), instead of 
what it actually is: a clash between two groups of men, “a duel on a 


larger scale,” “an act of force to compel our adversary to do our will.” 


“Force, that is to say physical force..., is thus the means, to impose our will 


upon the enemy is the object.” 
Clausewitz, who gives these definitions (2), makes at another place 
of his treatise the following remark: 


“The conception of war does not properly arise with the offensive, because this 
has for its object not so much combat as the taking possession of something. It first 


(1) ‘‘War is, perhaps, it the general ‘activity of men an element as ineluctable as 
life and death...” Charles de Gaulle, The Army of the Future. New York 
(Lippincott) 1941, p. 89. 

(2) Cf. On War, New York (Modern Library) 1937, pp. 1, 9. 
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arises with the defensive, for this has combat for its direct object, warding off and 
combat being obviously one and the same thing.” (3) 


Once it is realized that war is essentially a dispute about the pos- 
session of something, it becomes clear that the first question to ask in 
an inquiry on its causesis: What could it be that people want so badly, 
that they should attempt to get it even at the risk of touching off a war? 


Il. 


Plutarch reports that upon his advance into Asia, Alexander the Great 
was met by the Indian prince Taxiles, who greeted him with the follow- 
ing speech: 

“To what purpose should we make war upon one another, if the design of your 
coming into these parts be not to rob us of our water or our neccessary food, which 
are the only things that wise men are indispensably obliged to fight for? As for 
other riches and possessions, as they are accounted in the eye of the world, if I am 
better provided of them than you, I am ready to let you share with me; but if for- 
tune has been more liberal to you than me, I have no objection to be obliged to you.” 


It would be difficult to express more lucidly the fundamental truth, 
that the absolute, necessary, and sufficient cause of war lies in the lack 
of adequate means of substistence. When under primitive or excep- 
tional circumstances the available supplies suddenly fall short of the 
quantity necessary for sustaining all members of a given community, 
a scramble for a share in these short supplies can be avoided only by 
miracle. Combat here appears as an elementary form of the struggle 
for physical survival, individual as well as collective. In the absence 
of any violence, i.e. if all were allowed to share in the inadequate 
amount of food, clothing and shelter, a// would starve. The com- 
munity itself would be in mortal danger. Such are the circumstances 
under which even “wise men” are compelled to fight. 

Yet it is not in the shrinkage, but rather in the rapid accumulation 
of supplies, and in the overflowing of stores, that people have begun 
to see a bad omen in modern times. The tendency seems to be for wars 
to break out, not when countries are exhausted and the people under- 
fed, but rather when countries are at the peak of their power, and the 
people fare relatively well. 


(3) Ibid., p. 339. 
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In order to explain this paradox, one must remember, first of all, 
that no matter how rich a community may be, the man who is de- 
barred from the existing supplies is as surely starved as if he were 
stranded on a desert island. Should the economic apparatus of a given 
community function in such a way as to leave a certain part of the 
population without means of subsistance, the necessary condition for 
war would be present, irrespective of the great wealth which may be 
accumulating in other sectors of that same community. 


Of course, there is an important quantitative factor in these rela- 
tionships. War cannot break out, as long as the number of persons 
in distress remains too small to matter. But what if the economic 
system should be such as to bring about a progressive increase in their 
number? Obviously, as more and more people see themselves forced 
to reach out for the necessities on which their very lives depend, other 
people would feel themselves threatened, the feelings of dissatisfaction 
and anxiety would spread in wider and wider circles, and the readiness 
to use force would become general. 


ITI. 


We shall revert later to the question as to whether the assumption of a 
progressive impoverishment should be regarded as a theoretical extra- 
vagance, or as a sound economic principle (4). Here we must pause 
for a moment to consider the personal factor whose importance has 
been overemphasized ever since Homer sang “the wrath of Achilles 
Peleus’son, the ruinous wrath that brought on the Achains woes in- 
numerable, and hurled down into Hades many strong souls of heroes, 
and gave their bodies to be a prey to dogs and all winged fowls.” 

Nobody will deny that alongside with despair, caused by worsening 
economic conditions, other forces have their share in bringing about 
a war. Ambition, greed, and the spirit of adventure often drive people 
to join in a contest in which they have no other stake. 


“The cause of the war,” wrote William Petty of the Irish war of 1641—1652, 
“was a desire of the Popists, to recover the church revenue, worth about 110 M. I. 
per Ann. and of the common Irish to get all the Englishmen’s estates; and of the 


(4) Cf. section VII below. 
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ten or twelve grandees of Ireland, to get the Empire of the whole... But as for 
the bloodshed in the contest, God best knows who did occasion it.” (5) 

However, the fact that quite a few individuals may take an active 
part in military operations, without having been exposed to a direct 
threat of economic failure, cannot alone account for the reciprocal 
destruction of thousands and millions of people. No matter how much 
a would-be commander-in-chief may crave for war, no matter how 
long he may have prepared himself for it, there is little likelihood that 
he will be called upon to show his talents, unless there are enough 
people ready and willing to be led into battle. 


“The passions which are to blaze up in war must be present in the peoples con- 
cerned.” (6) 


It is a comforting thought, indeed, that despite all efforts of crazy 
militarists, war is difficult to start, as long as the peoples concerned 
resolutely oppose that drive. 

Nor is it necessary that all participants should be aware of the 
true nature of the conflict. On the contrary, they cannot be, for if 
they were, they would not allow the “cold” war to develop into a 
“shooting” one as long as there is no absolute insufficiency of supplies 
but, perhaps, only some defect in the mechanism of distribution. Un- 
scrupulous individuals may expect from war material advantages for 
themselves; some noble souls may think that in participating in the 
conflict they perform some moral obligation; religious men and 
women may believe that they are fighting for the triumph of the 
“true” religion. All these beliefs stand to the fundamental cause of 
war in a relation similar to that in which the windshield wipers of a 
car stand to the gas in the engine; they may perform some function, 
but they do not drive the car. Perhaps these individual beliefs could 


(5) Cf. “Political Economy of Ireland” in the Economic Writings of Sir William 
Petty. Cambridge 1899, vol. I, p. 154. At another place, William Petty gives the 
following warning: “Let the /rish know, That there are, ever were, and will be men 
discontented with their present Condition in England and ready for any Exploit and 
Change, more than are sufficient to quell any Insurrection they can make and 
abide by.” (Ibid., p. 157.) There is also an exquisite page in Plutarch’s Life of 
Pyrrbus, in which the Thessalien Cineas is shown disclosing the vainglory which 
alone made Pyrrhus lead his army around the Eastern Mediterranean. 

(6) Clausewitz, op. cit., p. 18 (italics supplied — G. S.). 
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be more properly described as so many pairs of colored eyeglasses 
through which people look at the world at large (7). 


IV. 


It is also important to note that progressive impoverishment, and the 
widespread dissatisfaction resulting from it, may not always lead to 
organized warfare. Under certain circumstances “only” rioting, loot, 
and indiscriminate massacre may obtain. Regular warfare begins 
when the molten metal of popular protest against intolerable con- 
ditions has gone through the rolling-mill of existing institutions, and 
has been shaped up into a tool for collective action. Institutions deter- 
mine also whether the breach will remain within the limits of a State, 
whether it will coincide with some national boundary, or whether it 
will cut across one or several boundaries, and if so, whether at an 
acute, right, or obtuse angle. State, church, school, trade-unions, politi- 
cal parties, and so forth, determine, through unceasing disputes and 
agreements, the flags and tunes under which batallions march, the 
principles in the name of which the war is waged, and consequently, 
whether it will be fought out at home or will be transformed into a 
“foreign” war. 


V. 


Readers familiar with William Petty’s Treatise on Taxes and Con- 
tributions (1662) may find that there is little new in what has been said 
so far. And they would be right, for William Petty sums up the causes 
of civil wars as follows: 


“The causes of civil wars here in Europe proceed very much from Religion, viz. 
the punishing of Believers heterodox from the Authorized way, in public and open 
places, before great multitudes of ignorant people, with loss of life, liberty, and 
limbs, rather than by well proportioned tolerable pecuniary mulcts, such as every 


(7) “Religion caused all this”, wrote Schiller in the preface to his book on the 
Thirty Year War. “It alone made all these events possible. However, they were by 
far not undertaken for its sake, and on its behalf. The voice of theologians, and of 
the people, would never have found so willing and ready princes, and the new 
doctrin so numerous, courageous, and unwavering defensors, had it not been sup- 
ported by private advantage and public interest.” 
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conscientious Non-Conformist would gladly pay, and Hypocrites by refusing, 
discover themselves to be such. 

Civil wars are likewise caused by peoples fancying, that their own uneasy 
condition may be best remedied by an universal confusion; although indeed upon the 
upshot of such disorders they shali probably be in a worse, even although they 
survive and succeed, but more probably perish in the contest. 

Moreover, the peoples believing that Forms of Government shall in a few years 
produce any considerable alterations as to the wealth of the Subject; that the Form 
which is most ancient and present is not the best for the place, that any established 
family or person is not better than any new pretender, or even that the best Election 
that can be made; that Sovereignity is invisible, and that it is not certainly annexed 
into some certain person or persons. 

Causes of Civil War are also, that the Wealth of the Nations is in too few men’s 
hands, and that no certain means are provided to keep all men from a necessity 
either to beg, or steal, or be Soldiers. 

Moreover, the allowing luxury in some, whilst others (needlessly) starve.” 

Cf. The Economic Writings, etc., vol. I, p. 23. 


The causes listed by William Petty fall into two groups: those re- 
flecting the personal beliefs and hopes of the individuals concerned, 
and those reflecting a material fact—the distribution of wealth. It 
will be conceded, perhaps, that in the absence of persistant and in- 
creasing distress, there is no logical necessity for admitting that war 
may break out as a consequence of the interplay of personal desires, 
ambitions or fears. Petty’s reference to the necessity “to beg, or steal, 
or be Soldiers” brings us back to the question, whether and how a 
progressive impoverishment can produce a special kind of prosperity, 
leading with quick steps to war. 

One cannot “be Soldier,” without first becoming such, and be- 
coming soldier means, obviously, giving up business, or a job, or most 
likely the hope of finding one, and joining the army. The individuals 
who take this course avoid momentarily the danger of bankruptcy, 
starvation wages, or unemployment, that is the danger of progres- 
sive impoverishment. A soldier is prosperous in his particular way, 
inasmuch as his masters have undertaken to provide him with sub- 
sistence. Army contracts, in addition, are injected like morphine into 
the wavering body economic and temporarily help retard, or reverse, 
the downward trend of incomes. The effects of the basic principle on 
which a “free” economy is founded are thus covered up, and the im- 
pression of continuing prosperity is created. 


In this development lies precisely the greatest danger. The greater 
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the number of men entering the services, the greater becomes the need 
for army officers and specialists at all levels. A new outlook and new 
professional interests emerge and begin to exert influence on public 
affairs in favor of the armed forces and their projects. Army chiefs, 
in and out of uniform, appear more and more frequently at command- 
ing posts in Government service, and the chances of social pressure 
being diverted into a foreign war increase. When a community has 
started on this slope, it is virtually at war, for “the soldier is levied, 
clothed, armed, trained, sleeps, eats, drinks, and marches merely to 
fight at the right place and the right time’ (8). 


VI. 


In this connection, a brief reference to the remarkable, passionate, 
unduly forgotten, book of Simon Linguet may not be out of order. 
Linguet, who wrote during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
was deeply concerned about the ruthless wrecking then under way 
of certain economic institutions. He repeatedly pointed out the suffer- 
ings which accompanied this process, hailed by others as great 
economic progress, and he contended that wars on an increasing scale 
were one of its consequences. 

“TI could show, for instance”, he wrote, “that, if it is so easy today, to maintain 
such formidable armies which, together with luxury, are about to extinguish the 
race of man, we owe it only to the suppression of slavery. It is because we do not 
have any more slaves, that we have so many soldiers. It is not the invention of 
gunpowder, nor the ambition of princes, or the development of the art to attack 
and defend forts, which make wars so murderous. So many people perish on the 
battlefields, because they happen to meet there, and they are brought there by 
poverty. Poverty beats the drum from one end of Europe to the other, and raises, 
with the help of debauchery, its faithful companion, the enormous armies which 
exhaust all countries... Only since we no longer have slaves, do we have, thanks 
to dissolution and beggary, heroes at the rate of five cents per day.” (9) 


How it happened that Linguet wrongly assumed, as he did, that the 
remedy of the evils from which large population groups were suffering 
should be sought in a return to the slave-holding system, is irrelevant. 
What is relevant, is his penetrating analysis of the consequences of the 


(8) Cf. Clausewitz, op. cit., p. 25 (italics in the original — G. S.). 
(9) Théorie des Lois civiles, London 1767, vol. II, p. 485. 
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disruption of the old economic setup, and the narrow relationship, 
which he underlined, between the scope of the distress and that of the 
military campaigns of his time. 


VII. 


As we have seen, factors which inevitably lead to war within a pro- 
sperous community still remain to be detected, while in a community 
undermined by spreading poverty, war is a theoretical certainty. To 
know what makes a community prosperous is, therefore, of decisive 
importance for any action aiming at the preservation of peace. For a 
study of this sort, the harmless intellectual exercises, which are pre- 
sented in most modern books on economics as the last word of economic 
theory, are of no use whatever. In order to get somewhere, one must 
turn to the “old-fashioned” free-trade doctrine, and study its merits 
and flaws. 

It will be recalled that the central thesis of this doctrine is that out- 
put is highest in an economic system, in which everybody is allowed 
to engage in any sort of business. As to distribution of the product 
thus obtained, it would take place automatically following the rule: 
to everybody according to his contribution. The implication is that 
free-trade does away with the danger of impoverishment, hence the 
most precious by-product of this perpetuum mobile would be lasting 
peace. This seems to have been what Adam Smith had in mind, when 
he wrote: 

“Were all nations to follow the liberal system of free exportation and free impor- 


tation, the different states into which a great continent was divided would so far 
resemble the different provinces of a great empire.” (10) 


J. B. Say was even more explicit: he expected from the theory of 
free-trade to “scatter seeds of concord and peace”. John Stuart Mill saw 
in the increase of international trade “the principal guarantee of the 
peace of the world,” and Richard Gobden was enthralled by the vision 
of the future effects of the free-trade principle, which he described as 


(10) Cf. Wealth of Nations. New York (Modern Library) 1937, vol. II, Book 
IV, p. 506. Adam Smith explained the Franco-Dutch war of 1672 as a conflict about 
tariffs, and he called the Spanish war of 1739 “‘a colony quarrel,” whose “principal 
object was to prevent the search of the colony ships which carried on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish main.” (Ibid., pp. 50 and 250). 
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“drawing men together, thrusting aside antagonisms of race, and creed, 
and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace” (11). 

Serious students of the free-trade doctrine would not be impressed 
by these economic lyrics. They would know that back in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, Simonde de Sismondi and John Bar- 
ton, who will probably be recognized some day as one of the greatest 
British economists of his epoch, have shown that free-trade brings 
about a fall in the demand for labour, and consequently wage cuts, 
and general distress. Discussing the problems aroused by such a deve- 
lopment, John Barton wrote: 


“But if it should be found that the present want of demand (for labour — G. S.) 
arises from permanent and not from temporary causes... Some channel must be 
found for drawing off the excess of population without resorting to the cruel 
alternative of suffering it to be reduced by actual want.” (12) 


We have seen that “reduction by actual want” is precisely what sets 
in motion institutional factors working for war. Sismondi arrived 
very close to a similar conclusion, when he wrote in 1820: 


“Nobody would doubt that in England, for instance, the distress of the entire 
working class of the nation is the real cause of the animosity which it shows in 
connection with the parliamentary reform and the queen‘s suit, which should be to 
it rather a matter of indifference.” (13) 


In the opinion of these writers, such periods of prosperity as have 
actually occured since the late eighteenth century cannot be explained 
by the principle of free-trade, but by the existence of vast tracts of free 
land in the colonies and new countries. For a whole century these lands 
sucked in a large proportion of the impoverished inhabitants of the 
world. The growth of new settlements, industries and nations diverted 
the energies of these people, from self-destruction in their home coun- 
tries to economic activity in the countries of immigration. This pro- 
cess, and not free trade, or the virtues of the respective governments 


(11) Cf. the compilation The Problem of War in Nineteenth Century Economic 
Thought, by Edmund Silberner, Princeton University Press, 1946. 

(12) Cf. Observations on the Circumstances which influence the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes of Society, London 1817. (P. 53 of the 1934 reprint.) 

(13) Cf. Addendum to vol. II of Sismondi’s Nouveaux principes d’économie 
politique. Third edition, Geneva (Jeheber) 1951. 
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and “ways of life” made the new countries prosperous and peaceful, 
and suspended large-scale warfare in Europe from 1815 to 1914. Indeed, 


“the plenty and cheapness of good land are such powerful causes of prosperity, that 
the very worst government is scarce capable of checking altogether the efficacy of 
their operation.” (14) 


What Sismondi and Barton did not consider to be an urgent problem 
was that with the increase of population, good land was bound to be- 
come sooner or later less plentiful. Competition for its possession was 
bound to become keener and to provoke conflicts of increasing intensity. 


“Every war is born from the common claim to the same property. One civilized 
man has a common claim with another civilized man to the possession of a field of 
which each occupies one end; and this field becomes the subject of dispute between 
them ...” (15) 


Diderot, who wrote these lines, could have added: such disputes 
must inevitably arise and spread in any comunity, whose economy is 
based on the principle of “free” trade. 


VIII. 


An economic theory of war and peace would consist, thus, of an ana- 
lysis of the functioning of a “free” economy, a demonstration of the 
fundamental error of the free-trade doctrine, along lines similar to 
those indicated by Barton and Sismondi, and a reference to alternative 
forms of economic organization more likely to ensure lasting pro- 
sperity. These objectives go far beyond the limits of an introductory 
note like the present one. 

Another preliminary step which can be made here, is to note some 
recent statements of some economists of established reputation. In 
them, the economic factor is recognized as one of the determinants of 
war, without any specific reference to the correctness or wrongness 
of the free-trade doctrine. Emphasis is placed on other aspects of the 
problem, and the “ultimate cause” of war is stated, or implied, to lie 
in certain noneconomic factors. 


(14) Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 537. 
(15) Cf. Diderot: Interpreter of Nature, Selected Writings edited by Jonathan 
Kemp. London (Lawrence & Wishart), 1937, p. 151. 
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Thus, Mr. J. E. Meade, after having very convincingly set forth the 
various ways in which economic factors have “indirectly played a 
very important part in the failure to maintain peace” (16), and after 
having stated that, in order to reduce to a minimum the potency of 
economic factors contributing directly or indirectly to the causation 
of international conflicts, it is desirable to build an efficient and just 
international economic order, adds: “But such an economic order is 
desirable—perhaps primarily—in and for itself, because it is an in- 
strument for raising the standard of living” (17). Mr. Lionel Robbins 
admits that in the Boer war “it was the investments on the Witwaters- 
rand and the pressure from their owners which played the leading 
role” (18). Yet he presents a series of cases to show that “it is the chaos 
of independent sovereignities which is the ultimate condition of inter- 
national conflict” (19). And Mr. Kenneth E. Boulding writes in a 
similar vain: 

“It is true, of course, that certain economic interests are involved in wars. But to 
suppose that economic conflicts, or even economic difficulties, are the primary 
cause of war is to shoot very wide of the mark. It is a popular illusion, especially 
in peacetime, that wars are engineered by big capitalists seeking markets or fields 
for foreign investments. There have been wars of this nature — for example, the 
wars of the East India Company. But on the whole, war exists not because of the 
existence of conflicts, but because of the existence of independent nations.” (20) 


What Mr. Meade does not seem to have noticed is that a relatively 
low standard of living is not incompatible with peace, provided it is 
maintained at a stable level, while there may be a serious threat to 
peace if a high standard of living becomes subject to strong downward 
pressure. Had he noticed this, he might have shown greater interest for 
the causes which not only render difficult the raising of the standard 
of living but actually depress it in a large number of countries. 

As to the thesis which Professor Robbins and Mr. Boulding have in 
common, it can be upheld, naturally, only as long as no questions are 
asked about its implications. It isevident, that if this thesis were correct, 


(16) Cf. The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace (second impression), London 
1942, pp. 14—15. 

(17) Ibid., pp. 18—19. 

(18) Cf. The Economic Causes of War (second impression), London 1940, p. 44 

(19) Ibid., p. 104. 

(20) Cf. The Economics of Peace. New York (Prentice-Hall) 1945, p. 254. 
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i.e. if the existence of independent nations, of “sovereignties,”’ was the 
ultimate cause of war, war should be raging at every national frontier. 
The truth is that there are thousands of miles of national frontiers, 
across which opposing armies have never been looking at each other. At 
the same time, many atrocious civil wars have been fought within the 
territories of sovereign nations. Nor is it permissible to ignore the fact 
that all conflicts, of late, show a marked tendency to spread over the 
whole world; front lines come to cut across entire continents, with 
alliances of legal and quisling governments lined up on each side, 
producing a true picture of civil war on a world-wide scale. The 
existence of separate nations, therefore, cannot and does not explain 
the occurence of wars. 


IX. 


One and a half centuries of debate having failed to uproot the free- 
trade doctrine and only having succeeded in confusing the issues, it 
would be too optimistic to hope that, through an improved demon- 
stration, its fault could be brought home to minds too subtle to follow 
the rules of logic. Fortunately, there are thinkers, whose confidence in 
the free-trade doctrine is not unconditional, and who may not be satis- 
fied with the new, elegant, and helpless approach to the problem of war 
and peace outlined in the preceding section. Such thinkers might find 
it worth while re-reading John Barton’s Observations, (and for that 
matter his other tracts as well), the Addenda to Sismondi’s Nouveaux 
principes (of which, unfortunately, no English translation is available) 
and Ricardo’s chapter “On Machinery,” added to the third edition 
of his Principles. Should they, in so doing, arrive at the conclusion 
that the so-called free economy not only does not guarantee the well- 
being of mankind, but that it rather makes the progressive impoverish- 
ment of large population groups inevitable, they would probably wish 
also to devote some thought to the political implications of this con- 
clusion, perhaps with reference to another statement made by Linguet: 


“Tt is the laws which produce war. For war is caused by our craving for wealth, 
while the ownership of wealth is based on the laws.” (21) 


Genéve G. SOTIROFF 


(21) Op. cit. vol. I, p. 200. 
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BESPRECHUNGEN 
COMPTES RENDUS — REVIEWS 


Das Doppelgesicht der Keynesschen Theorie (1) 


Das Buch, das den Anlaf zu diesen Bemerkungen gibt, hat inzwischen schon 
eine gewisse Beriihmtheit bekommen, und es ist in der Tat in vielfacher Hin- 
sicht bemerkenswert. Man wird kaum eine Arbeit finden, die mit der gleichen 
Prazision den systematischen Aufbau der Keynesschen Theorie aufdeckt und 
der traditionellen gegeniiberstellt. Das Keynessche Modell wird dabei so- 
weit objektiviert, da es sich zuweilen von seinem Schépfer lést: manchmal 
hat Keynes sich selbst nicht verstanden, jedenfalls in dem Sinne nicht, daf 
er sich der Bedeutung und der Konsequenzen seiner neuen Gedanken ganz 
bewuSt geworden wire. So spricht oft nicht Keynes zu uns, sondern Klein, 
auch wo er nur referiert. Dagegen ist nichts einzuwenden, weil auf diese 
Weise die Gefahr einer der Marxphilologie ahnlichen Keynesinterpretation 
vermieden wird, vor allem aber, weil Klein die Sache richtig macht. 

Soweit liest man das Buch mit Freude. Man liest es aber zugleich mit 
einem gewissen Bedauern, weil der Autor mit der Eindeutigkeit seiner Stel- 
lungnahme fiir Keynes und gegen die Klassiker die mannigfachen Ansatze 
nicht zum Zuge kommen aft, die die fruchtbare und in der Tat revolu- 
tionare Betrachtungsweise von Keynes mit den bleibenden Erkenntnissen 
der traditionellen Theorie zu einer weiterfiihrenden Synthese verbindet. 
Eine der wichtigsten Voraussetzungen dafiir ist die Erkenntnis, daf das Key- 
nessche System, bei Keynes selbst ungeschieden, zwei Bestandteile hat: eine 
wirklich allgemeine Theorie und eine, im Grundton pessimistische, Spezial- 
theorie der chronischen Depression. 


i. 


Klein bietet bei knappem Umfang viel. Wer das Buch fliichtig liest, wird 
die Lektiire leicht finden, zumal die Mathematik in den Appendix verwiesen 
ist; aber der Schein triigt, die entscheidenden Kapitel geben, sobald man 
tiefer eindringt, harte Niisse zu knacken. Kapitel I, II und V tragen dog- 


(1) Bemerkungen zu Lawrence R. Klein, The Keynesian Revolution, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 1948, 218 S., $ 3.50. 
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menhistorischen Charakter: Keynes als Klassiker (bis zum Treatise), das 
Werden der General Theory und eine Betrachtung iiber die Vorlaufer dieser 
Theorie, von Malthus bis Gesell, bilden ihren Inhalt. Im Zentrum des Buches 
stehen Kapitel III und IV. 

Das dritte «The New and the Old» beginnt mit der entscheidenden Frage: 
«What has been Keynes’ revolutionary contribution?» und entwickelt die 
Gleichungen seines Systems in verbaler Form: die Konsumfunktion, die In- 
vestitionsfunktion, die Liquiditatsfunktion sowie die Bedingungsgleichungen 
S = Iund M = L; dazu als Erganzung, da es sich bis dahin nur um Geld- 
stréme handelt, eine Reihe von Gleichungen aus der «realen» Sphire. Die 
Essenz des Neuen im Gegensatz zum Alten, d. h. zum klassischen System, 
zeigt sich, wenn man vereinfachend I als autonome Grdéfe und S als zins- 
unelastisch, d. h. allein abhangig vom Einkommen, annimmt: dann bestimmt 
das Zusammenspiel von Spar- (alias Konsum-) und Investitionsfunktion das 
Volkseinkommen und die Beschaftigung. Dies ist die Theorie der effektiven 
Nachfrage, und in ihr, nicht in der Theorie der Liquiditatsvorliebe oder in 
den Keynesschen Annahmen iiber die Arbeitsangebotskurve, sieht Klein mit 
Recht die revolutionare Wendung gegeniiber der klassischen Auffassung. 
Natiirlich kann dabei ein Gleichgewicht bei Unterbeschaftigung herauskom- 
men. Die Sache wird aber auch nicht anders, wenn man den Zins, der ja in 
der klassischen Theorie eine entscheidende Rolle spielt, beriicksichtigt, also 
S und I von r abhiangig sein lat. Denn es ist, so meint Klein, durchaus még- 
lich, ja wahrscheinlich, da& beim Vollbeschaftigungseinkommen die S-Kurve 
weit rechts von der I-Kurve liegt, und da obendrein beide steil verlaufen, 
so ergibt sich in diesem Fall kein Schnittpunkt im positiven Quadranten, 
d. h. kein positiver Zins. Mit andern Worten: kein noch so niedriger positi- 
ver Zins kann Vollbeschaftigung garantieren. 

Wie man sieht, bedarf es zu diesem Ergebnis gar nicht der Liquiditats- 
theorie, sondern nur der Annahme, daf die Zinselastizitat von S und I gering 
ist. Sie entspricht ohne Zweifel der Wirklichkeit. Keynes selbst bleibt be- 
kanntlich, was die Investition betrifft, bei der klassischen Vorstellung, sie 
reagiere stark auf den Zins; aber eine genauere Betrachtung der verschie- 
denen Faktoren, von denen die Investition abhangt, und des unternehmeri- 
schen Verhaltens bestatigt das ebensowenig wie die zahlreichen empirischen 
Untersuchungen der Investition. Wir kommen nachher noch einmal auf dieses 
Problem zuriick. 


Man tut gut, fiir das Verstandnis des dritten Kapitels auch den Appendix 
zu Rate zu ziehen. Ebenso dient Kapitel IV «A Polemical Digression» der 
weiteren Klarung. Es lat zunachst die Rezensionen des Keynesschen Werkes 
kritisch Revue passieren — eine interessante und dankenswerte Arbeit — 
und behandelt dann das Lohnproblem, die Unklarheiten der Savings-Invest- 
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ment-Diskussion und den Streit um die Zinstheorie. Mit erfreulicher Klar- 
heit wird dabei der Unterschied zwischen «observables» (ex post-Gréfen) 
und «schedules» (ex ante-Gréfen, Funktionen) herausgearbeitet. Der Streit 
zwischen Loanable-Funds- und Liquiditatstheorie wird eindeutig zugunsten 
der letzteren entschieden und damit dem «stock approach» vor dem 
«flow approach» der Vorzug gegeben. Man wird zugeben miissen, daf die 
bisherigen Versuche, die Gleichheit im Ergebnis beider Theorien zu bewei- 
sen, zum Teil nur dadurch gelungen sind, da die betreffenden Autoren die 
Loanable-Funds-Theorie als stock approach interpretieren. Man kann den 
UObergang aber auch auf andere Weise finden. Ihrem Charakter nach ist dic 
Loanable-Funds-Theorie jedenfalls (und man michte hinzufiigen: gottsei- 
dank) eine Flow-Theorie. Dabei sollte man bleiben. Sie lift sich in die Liqui- 
ditatstheorie tiberfiihren, und fiir manche Zwecke ist es sicherlich vorteilhaft, 
mit der Liquiditatstheorie zu arbeiten. Fiir eine detaillierte Analyse der 
Vorgange auf dem Kapitalmarkt ist aber die Loanable-Funds-Theorie ohne 
Zweifel vorzuziehen. 

Daf das Keynessche System ein allgemeines Werkzeug darstelle, nicht aber 
als blo&e «Depression Economics» gekennzeichnet werden diirfe, sucht Kapi- 
tel VI zu beweisen, indem es an die Stelle des deflationistischen den infla- 
tionistischen «gap» setzt. Das letzte Kapitel schlieflich behandelt, freilich 
nur kurz und ohne die mannigfachen Bedenklichkeiten, die hier am Platze 
waren, die wirtschaftspolitischhen Konsequenzen der Keynesschen Lehre. 


rf. 


Soviel iiber den Inhalt des Buches und die Interpretation des Keynesschen 
Systems, die an Geschlossenheit und Konsequenz nichts zu wiinschen iibrig- 
la&t. Aber eben hier setzen gewisse Zweifel ein. Besteht diese Geschlossen- 
heit auch bei Keynes? Wer Klein studiert und die Grundthesen seiner Analyse 
fiir richtig befunden hat, muf konsequenterweise ein 100°/oiger Keynesianer 
sein; vermag er es aus irgendeinem, natiirlich sachlichen, nicht gefiihlsmafigen 
Grunde nicht, so muf auch bei Klein irgend etwas nicht stimmen. Man kann 
die Frage auch so formulieren: Bietet Keynes, wie Klein mit Entschiedenheit 
betont, wirklich eine General Theory oder doch nur Depression Economics? 
Die Antwort kann heute nicht mehr zweifelhaft sein. Sein Werk enthalt 
beides. Daf Klein diesen Doppelcharakter nicht herausstellt, da er nicht 
zwischen den Elementen einer General und einer Special Theory entscheidet, 
ist der Haupteinwand, den sich seine Darstellung gefallen lassen muf. 
Daf das Keynessche System ein allgemeines Werkzeug der 6konomischen 
Analyse darstellt, beweist schon die Tatsache seiner Anwendbarkeit auf Sach- 
gebiete und Situationen, die bei Keynes selbst keine Rolle spielen. Ein Bei- 
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spiel fiir das erstere ist die Obertragung Keynesschen Denkens auf das Ge- 
biet der Aufenwirtschaft, wie sie z. B. der gewifS unverdachtige Nichtkeyne- 
sianer Machlup durchgefiihrt hat. Ein Beispiel fiir die Anwendung des Key- 
nesschen Apparates auf eine so andersartige Situation wie die westdeutsche 
im vergangenen Jahr habe ich selbst zu geben versucht (2). Man darf nicht 
einwenden, es handle sich hier nicht um das Keynessche System als solches, 
sondern nur um die Anwendung einzelner Gedanken und Kunstgriffe oder 
gar nur der Ausdrucksweise. In den angefiihrten Fallen ist die Methode 
prinzipiell keynesisch. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sind einige allgemeine Feststellungen wichtig. 
Der iiberzeugte Keynesianer pflegt die uneingeschrankte Anerkennung nicht 
nur aller Lehrstiicke, sondern auch ihrer letzten Fassung, namlich der der 
General Theory, zu fordern. Er hat insofern recht, als man aus einem ge- 
schlossenen System nicht willkiirlich einzelne Lehrstiicke herausgreifen und 
mit Teilen eines ganz anderen Systems verbinden kann. Aber darum geht es 
hier nicht. Auch die grundsatzliche Anerkennung des Keynesschen Modells 
(d. h. im wesentlichen der Theorie der effektiven Nachfrage) laft die Frage 
durchaus offen, ob damit auch im einzelnen, z. B. in der Zinstheorie oder in 
der Lohntheorie, Keynes das letzte Wort gesprochen hat. Man wird nieman- 
den des Eklektizismus verdachtigen diirfen, der den Versuch macht, die Ver- 
einbarkeit klassischer und Keynesscher Lehrstiicke nachzuweisen. Eines der 
ersten Beispiele, wenn nicht das erste, fiir ein solches Bemiihen ist der be- 
kannte Aufsatz von O. Lange aus dem Jahr 1938 (3). Daf schlieflich bei alle- 
dem auch der Preis-Kosten-Aspekt wieder zu seinem Recht kommen muf, 
sei nur am Rande bemerkt. 

Noch weniger ist es angezeigt, auf der begrifflichen Fassung der General 
Theory zu bestehen. Der Treatise ist noch klassisch, gewif. Aber wieviel 
weiter tragt es, wenn man z. B. an die Stelle der alles verdeckenden Gleichung 
I = S die fiir die ProzeRanalyse so wichtige Gleichung I = S + Q aus dem 
Treatise setzt und damit die strategische Groéfe Q in die Formel bekommt! 
Und wieviel leichter wird damit die Annaherung an, wieviel gréfer die 
Vergleichbarkeit mit Robertsonschen oder schwedischen Prozefanalysen — 
kurz, wieviel gréfer sind hier die Ansatzpunkte zu einer Dynamisierung 
des statischen Keynesschen Systems! 

Diese Bemerkungen beeintrachtigen in keiner Weise den allgemeinen 
Charakter des Keynesschen Systems. Aber daneben enthialt die General 
Theory nun eben auch die Ansatze zu einer ganz speziellen Theorie, ent- 


(2) Geldschépfung oder Sparen? Ein Beitrag zur Diskussion um die aktive Kon- 
junkturpolitik. Jabrbiicher fiir Nat.ok. u. Stat., Bd. 162 (1950), S. 245 ff. 

(3) The Rate of Interest and the Optimum Propensity to Consume, Economica 
V, 1938, abgedruckt in den Readings in Business Cycle Theory, Philadelphia 1944. 
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standen aus den fiir Keynes persénlich so wichtigen Erfahrungen der Grofen 
Depression und zugeschnitten auf die fiir das 20. Jahrhundert als charak- 
teristisch angenommene konkrete Situation eines standigen depressiven 
Drucks. Den greifbarsten Beweis dafiir bietet die Bedeutung, die Keynes der 
Liquiditatsvorliebe zumift, und die besondere Gestalt, die er dem Verlauf 
der L-Kurve gibt, wenn er sie von einem kritischen Punkt an mit unendlicher 
Elastizitat verlaufen laft. Aus der Vielfaltigkeit der Situationen und der 
Motive, aus denen Vermégen in der Form von Horten gehalten werden kann 
und gehalten wird, greift Keynes ein einziges heraus, das Spekulationsmotiv, 
den vom Zins abhangigen Kassenhaltungswunsch (4). Eine speziellere Zins- 
theorie ist schwerlich denkbar; die besondere Annahme iiber die unendliche 
Elastizitat der Kurve unterstreicht den singularen Charakter nur noch. 

Warum aber legt Keynes solchen Nachdruck auf die Liquiditatsvorliebe- 
theorie? Sein allgemeines System verlangt das nicht. Natiirlich braucht Key- 
nes eine Zinstheorie, sein Gleichungssystem ware sonst nicht vollstandig; aber 
im Mechanismus seines Systems spielt der Zins eine ganz nebensachliche 
Rolle, da das Gleichgewicht primar nicht iiber Zins-, sondern iiber Einkom- 
mensanderungen herbeigefiihrt wird, da man ja sogar vom Zins ganz ab- 
sehen kann, wenn man nur die gar nicht so wirklichkeitsfremde Annahme 
macht, S und I seien zinsunempfindlich. Wenn Keynes also trotzdem so 
grofen Wert auf seine spezielle Zinstheorie legt, so geschieht es im Hinblick 
auf die besondere Situation, die ihm immer vorschwebt: die sakulare Sta- 
gnation. Wie die Klassiker halt er an der Zinsreagibilitat der Investition fest. 
Kann nun, wie er meint, der Zins nicht unter ein bestimmtes Niveau sinken, 
so liegt darin ein Handicap fiir die Investition und eine Erklarung dafiir, 
da& sie nicht zureicht. Fiir Vollbeschaftigung besteht darum keine Garantie. 
So erweist sich die besondere Form der Keynesschen Zinstheorie als Teil 
seiner speziellen Theoric, namlich seiner Vollbeschaftigungstheorie; auch fiir 
andere Lehrstiicke liefe sich zweifellos ahnliches zeigen. Sie gehGren zu den 
Depression Economics und sind als solche in ihrer Bedeutung begrenzt. Die 
allgemeine Theorie von Keynes, Theorie der Beschaftigung schlechthin, 
bleibt davon unberihrt. 


Ill. 


Klein macht, wie gesagt, diese Unterscheidung von allgemeiner und speziel- 
ler Theorie nicht, wenn sie auch implicite in Kapitel VI enthalten ist. Er 
selbst scheint die Stagnationsthese zu bejahen — sonst hatte er wahrscheinlich 


(4) Vgl. dazu F. Perroux, La géneralisation de la »General Theory«, Revue de 
la Faculté des Sciences Economiques de L’Université d’Istanbul, Bd. 10, Nr. 1—4, 
1948/49. 
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im letzten Kapitel iiber die wirtschaftspolitischen Konsequenzen der Keynes- 
schen Lehre den Bedenken etwa gegen den Dauereinsatz des Deficit-Spend- 
ing mehr Gewicht beigemessen. Aber da sein Buch im wesentlichen theoreti- 
schen, nicht wirtschaftspolitischen Charakter tragt, soll dieser Faden hier 
nicht weiter verfolgt werden. Wichtiger erscheint es mir, zum Schluf noch 
kurz auf drei Einzeilfragen hinzuweisen, in denen die Argumentation Kleins 
nicht iiberzeugen kann. 

Die erste (S. 59/60) kniipft an die Konsumfunktion an. Klein interpretiert 
Keynes dahin, da die Grenzneigung zum Konsum kleiner ist als 1. Das ist 
natiirlich richtig, aber das « psychologische Gesetz » Keynes’ besagt ja weiter- 
hin, daf& die Grenzneigung mit steigendem Einkommen abnimmt (General 
Theory, S. 97). Davon sagt Klein merkwiirdigerweise nichts. Im Zusam- 
menhang damit steht der Einfluf% der Einkommensverteilung auf den Kon- 
sum, die Tatsache also, daf$ aus hohen Einkommen relativ weniger konsumiert 
wird als aus niedrigen. Man sollte daher meinen, daf$ eine «redistribution 
of income», die dem Reichen nimmt und dem Armen gibt, den Gesamtkon- 
sum erhéht. Klein leugnet das unter Hinweis auf Haushaltsuntersuchungen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten. Aber diese beweisen nichts, weil sie nur bis zu 
einer Einkommenshéhe von $5000.— p.a. reichen. Ich merke dies an, weil 
es 4uferst unwahrscheinlich ware, wenn die Einkommensverteilung keinen 
Einflu& auf die Konsumfunktion hatte. 

Die zweite Frage (S. 67) scheint mir noch mysteridser. Wahrend per defini- 
tionem die Grenzneigung zum Konsum plus der Grenzneigung zum Sparen 1 
ist, muf die Grenzneigung zum Konsum plus der Grenzneigung zur Investi- 
tion nach Klein geringer sein als 1, weil sonst das System dynamisch nicht 
stabil ware. Man kann das nicht ohne weiteres begreifen, und Klein verweist 
zwar auf eigene Skonometrische Berechnungen, nennt sie aber nicht. 

Die dritte und letzte Frage betrifft die Unterkonsumtionstheorie. Daf 
Keynes ihr nahe steht, ist bekannt. Aber es ist vielleicht doch gut, 
immer wieder auf die eigentliche Problemstellung der Unterkonsumtions-, 
oder wenn man lieber will: der Oversavings-, oder schlieSlich noch richtiger: 
der Uberinvestitionstheorie hinzuweisen. Wenn Klein an Hobson kritisiert 
(S. 137), er vergesse «that the problem of making savings flow into investment 
is really at the root of the difficulty », so kommt die Unterschiedlichkeit der 
Fragestellung deutlich zum Ausdruck. Es geniigt der Unterkonsumtions- 
theorie nicht, daf sich S vollstandig in I verwandelt. Damit wird zwar vor- 
laufig die effektive Nachfrage und damit die Beschaftigung aufrechterhalten. 
Aber zwischen Konsum und Investition als Bestandteilen der effektiven 
Nachfrage, d. h. als einkommen- und beschaftigungschaffenden Grofen, be- 
steht ein grundsatzlicher Unterschied. Die Konsumnachfrage ist definitiv, 
die Investitionsnachfrage nicht. Sie ist ihrerseits an den definitiven Konsum 
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gebunden. Eine Anhaufung von Kapazitaten ware sinnlos. Laft man die 
Investition wieder in neue Investitionen miinden, so wird das Problem nur 
immer wieder hinausgeschoben. Selbstverstandlich ist es nicht unlésbar — 
der Fehler fast aller Unterkonsumtionstheorien ist ihre Primitivitat. Aber 
daf das kapitalistische System standig expandieren muf, um existieren zu 
kénnen, ergibt sich zwingend. Keynes untersucht diese Frage nicht. In der 
Stagnationsthese klingt das Problem an, aber da diese historisch-beschreiben- 
den Charakter hat, fehlt die Verbindung mit dem theoretischen System, das 
eben in streng geschlossener Form nicht denkbar ist (5). 

Mit diesen Andeutungen sind die zahlreichen Anregungen nicht erschépft, 
die der Leser von Klein empfangt. Sein Buch wird all denen gute Dienste 
tun, die, ob Freunde oder Gegner, eine prazise Darstellung des Systems und 
des historischen Standorts von Keynes suchen. 


Heidelberg E. PREISER 


Politics and Economics 


It is often said that social science should make more use of those methods 
of accurate measurement which have proved so eminently successful in the 
natural sciences, and there seems indeed to be a case for more extensive 
application of quantitative methods in various fields of social science. 
Statistics and mathematics can help to shed some new light even on political 
life. Imponderables play a great part in politics, no doubt, but perhaps not 
as great as is sometimes supposed. The analysis of election returns has been 
developed in recent years to a point where it may be said to yield truly 
scientific results. American scholars have made quite extensive use of mathe- 
matical methods, and a number of interesting European election studies have 
also appeared. In his book Political Behavior (London 1937), the Swedish 
Professor Herbert Tingsten compared the statistics of various countries, to 
show how certain regularities recur everywhere: women vote less frequently 
than men, young and old less than the middle-aged, etc. Detailed studies of 
many other aspects of electoral behavior have been undertaken. As early 
as 1913, André Siegfried published his great Tableau Politique de la France 
de l'Ouest, and studies of electoral sociology have been taken up again in 
France during these last few years. German scholars took considerable 
interest in election studies in the Weimar period, and there are at present 
signs of a renewal of such interest. The scientific study of election results 
has also recently been taken up in Great Britain and in Italy. 


(5) Vgl. zu diesem Problem auch E. Preiser, Kapitalexport und Vollbeschaftigung, 
Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, Bd. 162 (1950), S. 321 ff. 
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Elsewhere, I have tried to show how a comparison of such studies may 
throw some light on the problems of social causation and historical laws 
(Cf. The Journal of Philosophy, vol. xtvm1, 1951 no. 7, p. 201). In the 
present article I should like to mention some points of contact between 
politics and economics. 

A high degree of precision is rarely obtainable in the study of political 
fluctuations, except through the comparison of political and economic data, 
though other ways have also been suggested. Thus Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Sr., has tried to determine the exact length of alternating waves of liberalism 
and conservatism in American legislation (1). Periods of conservative rule in 
the United States, he says, seem to have run their course in an average of 
some fifteen years and have been followed by periods of liberal predomi- 
nance, lasting for a little more than sixteen and a half years on the average. 
“Apparently the electorate embarks on conservative policies until it is 
disillusioned or wearied or bored, and then attaches itself to liberal policies 
(for a somewhat longer period) until a similar course is run.” Perhaps not 
all historians will agree with Mr. Schlesinger in his estimate of the pre- 
dominantly liberal or conservative character of the various periods which 
he delimits. If one accepts his point of view, however, it is natural to ask 
why the boredom to which he refers should manifest itself again and again 
after such a definite length of time. And there is no satisfactory reply to this 
question. “For lack of a better explanation”, Schlesinger says, “one is driven 
to seek the cause in our national temperament.” Would it not be better to 
state simply that, if such a regular alternation has really existed, its regu- 
larity cau hardly be due to anything but chance? In fact, the study of quite 
another sort of political tides, viz. the changing party fortunes in their 
relation to the business cycle, seems to be more promising. 

In his article entitled “Political Economic Cycles”, published in Kyklos, 
1947, Johan Akerman has discussed the impact of economic fluctuations 
on politics, with particular reference to the United States. Since the Civil 
War, he says, those presidential elections which have taken place in times 
of depression have regularly brought about a change in party control of the 
administration, whereas presidential elections held in periods of prosperity 
have confirmed the position of the party which happened to be in power 
(p. 107). He also contends that, in the first third of the period under con- 
sideration, the following relationship is found to exist: “Presidential elec- 
tions during prosperity favour the industrial, republican party, while an 
election during a depression leads to a decrease of the republican vote” (p. 
112). On the basis of the statistics referred to, both contentions may seem 
equally well founded; and other things must be taken into account if we 


(1) “Tides of American Politics,” Yale Review, vol. xx1x, December 1939, no. 2. 
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shall be able to say whether the voters turned against the Republican party 
in hard times because it was suspected of being the party more friendly to 
the business interests, or rather because it happened to be the party in con- 
trol of the federal government when a depression set in. The record of con- 
gressional elections would seem to give the indication needed. Elections to 
Congress take place every second year, thus offering twice as much material 
to the student of politics as do the presidential elections. The record shows 
that the Republicans as well as the Democrats could benefit from hard times, 
depending upon which party happened to be in power at the onset of a 
depression. In the last century, the Democratic politicians were no more able 
to cope with economic crises than their Republican opponents. The Republi- 
cans were defeated at the elections (to Congress) in 1874, and the Democrats 
in 1894, for the same reason: a severe depression had set in during their 
administration, and the voters turned upon the party in power. Arthur 
N. Holcombe, writing in 1924, made the following comment on these 
changes in party fortunes (Political Parties of To-day, p. 184): 

“That is almost always the effect of a severe economic convulsion. The causes 
of such phenomena are not yet perfectly understood by the economists and in the 
nineteenth century were admittedly obscure. The politicians certainly did not 
understand them, and were helpless to effect a cure or even prevent a return of 
the malady, after one attack had passed. But human nature craves some outlet for 
its pent-up feelings and in afflictions of the body politic people insist upon holding 
somebody responsible. The politicians who are in power are the most convenient 
targets for criticism. Even if commercial crises were caused by spots on the sun, as 
some economists have believed, and hence were manifestly beyond the control of 
any politicians, the elections following the crises would generally go badly for the 
party in power.” 

This sounds plausible, and it is confirmed by other experience. Thus John 
D. Barnhart has published a study of Rainfall and the Populist Party in 
Nebraska (American Political Science Review, 1925). Rain is manisfestly 
beyond the control of man, yet climatic conditions are found to have 
decisively influenced politics in the American Middle West. 


“To suggest that the farmer held the politician responsible for the shortage of 
rainfall,” Barnhart concludes, “would be an unwarranted exaggeration of the 
thoughtlessness of the voters. But it is quite another matter to suggest that the 
drouth in Nebraska made a bad set of agricultural conditions worse and that the 
politicians were held responsible for some of the conditions.” 


The drouth, says Barnhart, put the rural voters in a receptive frame of 
mind for the arguments of the opposition. Similarly, Clark Tibbitts in his 
study of the north-eastern industrial states found that, when elections for 
Congress occurred during or just following periods of business expansion, 
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other things being equal, the party in power received a vote of confidence, 
while it was shorn of its popularity and might lose the majority of votes 
when an election occurred during a depression period. (Majority Votes and 
the Business Cycle, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 36, 1931). 

A systematic study of the whole record of congressional elections since 
the middle of the nineteenth century has recently been undertaken by Louis 
H. Bean, who also stresses the dominating influence of the economic factor. 
He finds a more or less regular movement of political fluctuation extending 
through these ninety years of American history and, he says, “the abrupt 
shifts that brought about the six periods of alternating Republican and 
Democratic control of Congress are traceable to one major cause — 
business depressions.” (How to Predict Elections, New York, Knopf, 1948, 
p. 17). This is probably too much of a simplification. The Democratic vic- 
tory of 1910, for instance, can scarcely be ascribed in any large part to the 
business recession of 1908; it was mainly due to the internal dissension which 
temporarily paralyzed the Republican party. None the less, Bean’s generali- 
zation certainly contains a great deal of truth. 

He also points out another interesting phenomenon, viz. the difference 
between mid-term congressional elections on the one hand, and those which 
take place in presidential election years on the other. When the chief execu- 
tive is elected together with new members of Congress, experience shows 
that there are a certain number of Congressmen who will ride into office 
“on the coattail” of the victorious presidential candidate; i.e. the party of 
the new President will gain more seats in Congress than it does, other things being 
equal, in the mid-term election which follows two years later. Consequently, 
the party in power will experience a setback at mid-term, which cannot 
properly be interpreted (as has sometimes been done) as a reaction on the 
part of the electorate against the administration. In fact, mid-term congres- 
sional elections are of another kind than congressional elections in presi- 
dential years, when the whole campaign with all its ballyhoo is much more 
exciting. Americans from the Pacific to the Atlantic are familiar with the 
names and records of presidential candidates, while the ordinary Congress- 
man is unknown even to a substantial part of the voters in his own district. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that participation is invariably lower in the 
mid-term election. Many people only go to the polls when there is a presi- 
dent to be elected, and they are likely to vote for Congressmen belonging 
to the same party as the presidential candidate of their choice. 


Louis Bean also tries to find out how much of the setback for the presi- 
dent’s party in mid-term elections is due to normal political apathy and how 
much to changes in economic conditions. However, he uses only the statistical 
material most readily available, which is admittedly defective. (Cf. The 
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Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 14, no. 3, p. 612, and V. O. Key, Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups, 2nd ed., New York, 1948, pp. 607—8.) Louis 
Bean’s book does not contain any refined quantitative analysis and most of 
his tools are rather primitive. But there are other American authors who have 
made extensive use of mathematics in the study of political behavior. 

In 1928 Stuart A. Rice published his book Quantitative Methods in Poli- 
tics, which marks the beginning of the era of mathematics in American 
political science. There are only a few earlier examples of mathematical 
treatment of election data — for instance, William F. Ogburn used correla- 
tion analysis in an article on How Women Vote, Political Science Quarterly, 
1919 — but since 1928, quite a number of such studies have been published. 
The most thoroughgoing use of mathematical analysis was made by Harold 
F. Gosnell in his book Machine Politics: Chicago Model (1937), where he 
employs a number of special techniques, such as partial correlation, net 
regression equations, and factorial analysis. These authors of mathematical 
election studies have often compared political with economic data, someti- 
mes in order to analyze the relationship between fluctuations in politics and 
in economics, but mostly to ascertain the importance of the voter’s economic 
situation as well as his social background. They have also investigated a 
number of other problems with the aid of mathematics, such as the influence 
of newspaper propaganda on the formation of political opinion, the impor- 
tance of the religious factor, etc. 

Not all their studies will be of immediate interest to the European reader. 
Political contests in the United States are rather different from those of the 
Old World. A European is usually most interested in seeing how various 
social strata behave politically, but social stratification has not been a factor 
of the same political importance in America as in Europe. Sectional, reli- 
gious, and ethnic differences have usually counted for more in determining 
party affiliation. Questions of class interests have not been without signifi- 
cance, but they have seldom formed the main object of party strife. A 
referendum on some specific legislative measure, however, has often brought 
out social divisions quite clearly. Stuart A. Rice has shown this in his study 
of the referendum on such questions as labor legislation, prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages, etc., in the State of Washington, a State which is divided 
into two contrasted geographic areas, of which one is urban and industrial, 
with strong labor interests, while the others is mainly inhabited by farmers. 
(Quantitative Methods in Politics, Ch. x1). 

Since the nineteen-thirties, questions relating to the distribution of 
wealth have become, to an ever increasing degree, the direct object of 
national party conflicts and electoral campaigns in the United States, and 
the Republican and Democratic organisations have shown a definite ten- 
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dency to move in the direction of class parties like those of many European 
countries. The old traditions are still very strong, no doubt, and many 
authors of election studies emphasize the continuing importance of such a 
factor as sectional antagonism, for instance Cortez A. M. Ewing in his book 
Presidential Elections, From Abraham Lincoln to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1940), as well as in his later book on Congressional Elections, 1896-1944, 
where he studies “the sectional basis of political democracy in the House of 
Representatives”. On the other hand, an author like Harold F. Gosnell 
finds that the American party system is at present in a process of radical 
change: 


“While sectional, religious, and traditional influences are still important in 
national politics and tend to produce political behavior independent of economic 
considerations, yet analysis shows that more and more the two major parties are 
dividing on the basis of income groupings. The Democratic party is becoming the 
party of the lower income groups... The Republican party, on the other hand, is 
tending to become a party of the higher income groups...” (Grass Roots Politics, 
Washington D.C., 1942, p. 129). 


In Europe the importance of economic factors has long been obvious. 
Political parties have often been founded with the avowed purpose of 
furthering the interests of certain classes. And even when such a purpose 
was vehemently denied, as in the case of the German national socialists, the 
fate of the movement clearly depended to a very large extent on economic 
conditions prevailing in the country, and particularly on the situation of 
the middle classes. Rudolf Heberle has treated this question in detail in his 
book From Democracy to Nazism, a book which shows not only the impor- 
tance of statistical election studies, but also the connection between this sort 
of study and other subjects such as political theory. It may be an exaggera- 
tion to say, as does Arnold Brecht (2), that election campaigns and their 
results definitely show what were the principles and ideas held by the Ger- 
man people before Hitler came to power. But it is certainly true that poli- 
tical ideas less than any other ideas can be studied apart from the social 
context in which they were born. Most significant results can be obtained 
by combining the study of elections and the study of party ideology. Heberle 
gives an example of this in his book (3): 


(2) Prelude to Silence, The End of the German Republic (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1944, p. 125). 

(3) From Democracy to Nazism, A Regional Case Study on Political Parties in 
Germany (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1945, p. 45). Heberle’s 
original German manuscript, which I have had an opportunity to read, is more 
detailed than his book and certainly deserves to be published. 
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“The Schleswig-Holsteinische Landespartei presents a rare opportunity to study 
a historically important movement, the National Socialist movement, at one of its 
origins. Instead of tracing the connections between Hitler’s ‘philosophy’ and those 
of Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Fichte, and the Racists of the nine- 
teenth century, we can here observe the inception of ideas, which later were trans- 
formed into the National Socialist party doctrine, by the anonymous masses of 
rural people who are not likely to give expression in writing to their ideas and 
beliefs. By analyzing the Landespartei ideology we can carry the analysis of the 
development of the National Socialist doctrine to a societal level which is not 
easily accessible to the student of the history of political ideas. Nazism, like demo- 
cracy, begins at the ‘grass roots’, and here we are able to pull some of these ‘roots’ 
for close inspection.” 

The study of elections, and the whole field of political sociology, is a 
vital part of the science of politics, the importance of which is only now 
coming to be recognized. Studies such as those mentioned above point the 
way to a more realistic political science. 


Chr. Michelsens Institutt, Bergen, Norway S. S. NILSON 
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Economic Calculation in the Socialist Society. By T. J. B. Horr. 
William Hodge & Co., London 1949. VIII + 264 pages, s 21/—. 


Das Kernstiick jeder Theorie des Kollektivismus bildet die Frage, ob es 
méglich ist, in einer kollektivistischen Wirtschaft die unbestrittene Steuerungs- 
funktion des Mechanismus freier Preise so zu ersetzen, daf eine rationelle 
Wirtschaftsfiihrung auch nach der Beseitigung eines auf der Konkurrenz und 
dem Privateigentum an den Produktionsmitteln beruhenden Marktes er- 
wartet werden kann. Diese Frage aber spitzt sich bekanntlich auf die engere 
Frage zu, ob ohne freie und die relativen Knappheiten anzeigende Preise 
— insbesondere diejenigen der Produktionsgiiter — noch «gerechnet» 
werden kann. 

Es ist das grofe Verdienst von Ludwig von Mises gewesen, da er vor mehr 
als einem Vierteljahrhundert durch seine klaren und herausfordernden Thesen 
iiber die Unméglichkeit rationeller Wirtschaftsrechnung in einem sozialisti- 
schen Gemeinwesen eine Diskussion entfacht und bestimmt hat, die zu den 
interessantesten und lehrreichsten unserer Wissenschaft gehért, von der aber 
vorausgesagt werden kann, daf sie nicht zu Ende gehen wird, solange es 
machtige Gruppen gibt, die entschlossen sind, eine kollektivistische Wirtschafts- 
ordnung zu fordern und zu verteidigen. Nirgendswo kann also weniger als 
hier eine wirkliche Schlichtung des Streites auf dem Boden unwiderleglicher 
Sachargumente erwartet werden, weil nirgendswo mehr als hier wirtschafts- 
politische Praferenzen, eingestanden oder uneingestanden, dem theoretisch- 
wissenschaftlichen Denken gleich der beriihmten ,Laterne“ Schopenhauers 
voranleuchten. Um so notwendiger ist es, sich Rechenschaft von dem heutigen 
Stande dieser Diskussion und ihren bisherigen Ergebnissen abzulegen. Es ist 
das grofe Verdienst des norwegischen Nationalékonomen Hoff, daf er dieses 
Bediirfnis durch eine Monographie befriedigt, die, 1938 auf norwegisch ver- 
Sffentlicht, nunmehr in einer englischen Ubersetzung allgemein zuginglich 
geworden ist. 

Nach einer sorgfaltigen Priifung der Grundbegriffe und der methodologi- 
schen Vorfragen, die dem Verfasser auch Gelegenheit gibt, den historischen Weg 
der Diskussion bis zu den friihesten Bemerkungen eines Gossen zuriickzuver- 
folgen, folgt eine kritische Darstellung der troz ihrer auch von Sozialisten 
hervorgehobenen Aussichtslosigkeit mehrfach vertretenen Vorstellung eines 
naturalwirtschaftlichen Systems des Sozialismus mit einer Wirtschaftsrechnung 
ohne Geld. Daran schlie&t sich ein Kapitel iiber die Méglichkeiten der Wirt- 
schaftsrechnung eines extrem «kommunistischen» Systems, so wie es Marx und 
den orthodoxesten unter seinen Anhangern vorgeschwebt hat. Hat bis hierher 
die Kritik leichtes Spiel, so widmet sich Dr. Hoff in den folgenden Kapiteln 
seines Buches einer griindlichen und abwagenden Auseinandersetzung mit 
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dem Problem der sozialistischen Wirtschaftsrechnung, so wie es sich aus den 
ernsthaften Versuchen nationalékonomisch gebildeter Sozialisten, die von 
Mises begriindete moderne Theorie durch theoretische Argumente zu wider- 
legen oder ihr durch praktische Gegenvorschlage den Boden zu entziehen, 
schlieSlich wahrend der jiingsten Phase der Diskussion herausgeschalt hat. Ein 
umfangreicher Anhang, in dem nacheinander der Preismechanismus der Markt- 
wirtschaft, die Frage der «Defekte» des «Kapitalismus» und der Méglich- 
keit ihrer Beseitigung durch den Sozialismus und die aus der russischen 
Erfahrung zu ziehenden Lehren behandelt werden, beschlieSt nebst einem 
sehr niitzlichen und umfangreichen Literaturverzeichnis das Buch. 


Der hohe Wert dieses Buches liegt darin, daf es das schwierige Problem 
der Wirtschaftsrechnung in einer ungewodhnlich umfassenden, sachkundigen 
und klaren Weise behandelt und in einer fiir die Zeit des Abschlusses des 
norwegischen Originals (1938) kaum zu iibertreffenden Vollstandigkeit die 
einzelnen Stimmen einer international gewordenen Diskussion iiber dieses 
Problem verzeichnet und kritischh kommentiert. Unter denjenigen Aspekten 
des Problems, die zu behandeln nicht in seiner Absicht lag, sind dasjenige 
der Wirtschaftsschwankungen und Krisen und das andere des internatio- 
nalen Handels hervorzuheben. 

Obwohl der Verfasser offensichtlich die Marktwirtschaft fiir eine der kol- 
lektivistischen Wirtschaft iiberlegene Wirtschaftsordnung hilt, ist seine Ana- 
lyse so abgewogen und nuanciert, daf es nicht leicht ist, das Hauptergebnis 
seines Werkes in wenigen Worten wiederzugeben. Auf die Frage, ob denn 
nun die von Mises und anderen behauptete Unmdglichkeit der sozialistischen 
Wirtschaftsrechnung erwiesen sei oder nicht, erwidert er mit Recht, daf die 
Antwort davon abhingen muf, was unter «Wirtschaftsrechnung» zu ver- 
stehen ist. “If by calculation is understood computation of what a com- 
modity costs, and by ‘cost’ what the commodity is worth, and if it istaken that 
value can only be expressed by a price obtained in a market with competing 
buyers and sellers, then the answer is ‘yes’. Mises and Brutzkus will be right, 
both in theory and practice, since in the socialist society there will, by defini- 
tion, be only one owner of the means of production. This is, presumably, what 
Professor Mises meant, and it explains the force with which he puts for- 
ward his point of view... If, however, calculation is defined as a compu- 
tation of what an article ‘involves’... and it is held that ‘what it involves’ 
can be expressed with the help of any commensurable and any kind of 
data whatever, irrespective of whether they have any content or not, then 
calculation may said to be possible also in a socialist society, in wich case 
the view of Professor Mises and Brutzkus is not correct” (S. 185/186). Wenn 
ich recht sehe, ist diese Prazisierung, bei aller Héflichkeit der Umschreibung, 
nicht weit von der lapidaren Feststellung von T. E. Gregory entfernt: “From 
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the standpoint of economic theory, a planned economy is not an impos- 
sibility, but a tragedy” (Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism, London 1933, 
S. 288). Und sicherlich kénnte Mises erwidern, daf er selber nichts anderes 
im Sinn gehabt habe, da‘er, wenn er von der «Unmiglichkeit» der sozialisti- 
schen Wirtschaftsrechnung sprach, eine «rationelle» gemeint habe. 

Mir will scheinen, als stiinde an diesen Punkten die Diskussion in Gefahr, 
sich im Kreise zu bewegen, wenn nicht eine Oberlegung eingefiihrt wiirde (1), 
die bisher stark vernachlassigt worden ist. Solange allein in Frage steht, ob 
dem Sozialismus eine optimale Allokation der Produktionskrafte méglich 
ist — und etwas anderes kann ja der Begriff der «rationellen Wirtschaftsrech- 
nung» nicht besagen —, wird man einer letzten Entscheidung immer durch 
entsprechende Annahmen und Definitionen ausweichen kénnen, indem man 
z. B. das als «rationell» bezeichnet, was das jeweils erstrebte und vom 
Staat proklamierte Ziel der Zentralplanung zu einer «zweckmafigen» Allo- 
kation macht. Zugegeben die Unméglichkeit einer «rationellen» sozialisti- 
schen Wirtschaftsrechnung im Sinne einer dem Konsumentenplebiszit der 
Marktwirtschaft entsprechenden Allokation, so kann der Sozialist doch 
argumentieren, da der sozialistische Staat geringe Schwierigkeiten haben 
diirfte, die Produktionskrifte «rationell» im Sinne eines von ihm selbst auf- 
gestellten Zieles zu verwenden, z. B. um einen totalen Krieg vorzubereiten 
oder zu fiihren. 

Dabei bleibt aber selbst in diesem Falle ein anderes Problem ungelist, das 
von dem Problem eines «rationellen» Gesamtplanes durchaus zu trennen, 
aber — wie die russischen und jiingst besonders deutlich auch die Erfahrungen 
des nationalsozialistischen Deutschlands gezeigt haben — von entscheidender 
Bedeutung ist: das Problem der stiéndigen Koordination aller Einzelgebiete 
der Produktion im Dienste des wie auch immer gesteckten Ziels der Gesamt- 
produktion. So sehr man auch iiber die «Rationalitat » oder «Irrationalitat » 
des Gesamtplanes — der Wirtschaftsrechnung insgesamt — je nach den An- 
nahmen, Definitionen oder Werturteilen streiten mag, eines ist sicher: daf 
«bottle-necks», die die Kontinuitat des wie immer gerichteten Produktions- 
stromes hemmen, «unwirtschaftlich» sind und ein Versagen der Wirtschafts- 
rechnung anzeigen, ist eine objektive Wahrheit, die jedem Versuch einer 
sophistischen Verzerrung widersteht. Wenn nun aber iiberzeugend gezeigt 
werden kann, daf eine sozialistische Zentralplanung notwendigerweise und 
zwar deswegen, weil sie nicht iiber den (wie auch immer sonst zu beurteilen- 
den) Ordnungs- und Antriebsapparat der freien Preismechanik verfiigt, eine 


(1) Diese Gefahr wird auch deutlich bei der Lektiire der neuesten Ubersicht iiber 
die Diskussion, die sich in dem wertvollen Aufsatz «Socialist Economics» findet, 
welchen A. Bergson zu dem von H. S. Ellis herausgegebenen Sammelwerk A Survey 
of Contemporary Economics (Philadelphia, 1948) beigesteuert hat. 
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chronische Tendenz zur mangelnden Koordination der Produktion (so daf 
bald hier Schrauben einer bestimmten Gréfe, bald dort Lederriemen fehlen) 
aufweist, so ist die Diskussion um das Problem der Wirtschaftsrechnung im 
sozialistischen Gemeinwesen endlich auf ein Gebiet getragen, wo auf Grund 
eines allgemein angenommenen Kriteriums — des Kriteriums des «Funktio- 
nierens» schlechthin — eine objektive Schlichtung des Streites méglich ist. 


Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes WILHELM ROPKE 
Universitaires, Genf 


The Life of John Maynard Keynes. By R. F. Harrop. Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., London 1951. XVI + 674 pages, ill., cloth s 25/—. 


Die Biographie von John Maynard Keynes, die Roy F. Harrod geschrieben 
hat, wird nicht nur fiir alle Zeit das Bild dieses grof{en Menschen, Okonomen 
und Politikers festhalten und bestimmen, sondern reiht sich als literarische 
Leistung hohen Ranges neben die besten Lebensbeschreibungen aller Sprachen 
und Vélker. Sie setzt die lange englische Tradition der Biographie eben ver- 
storbener Staatsmanner fort, — eine Tradition, die dem Historiker den Mut 
gibt, auch ohne vollkommene Akten- und Archiviibersicht das Wirken eines 
bedeutenden Zeitgenossen darzustellen, und die dem durch die gesellschaft- 
liche Form und die klassische Bildung Geschulten den Takt verleiht, um Licht 
und Schatten gerecht zu verteilen, ohne falsche Heroisierung der Toten und 
ohne unzarte Krankung der Lebenden. 

In 15 Kapiteln wird das Leben von Keynes erzahlt. Die Aufzahlung ihrer 
Titel mag eine erste Vorstellung des reichen Inhalts vermitteln: Home and 
Eton; Undergraduate at Cambridge; In Quest of a Way of Life; Fellow of 
King’s; Bloomsbury; The First World War and the Paris Peace Conference; 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace; Reconstruction; Return to the 
Gold Standard; A Treatise on Money; The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money; Into the Second World War; Bretton Woods; The U.S. 
Loan to Britain; The Last Phase. Man sieht: es ist ein grofes Stiick eng- 
lischer, europaischer und Weltgeschichte, das durch dieses Leben iiberdeckt 
wird und an dem Keynes, lernend und lehrend, beobachtend und wirkend 
einen starken Anteil hatte. Da Geschichte nie anschaulicher und eindriick- 
licher uns entgegentritt als durch das Lebensprisma eines Mannes, der selbst 
Geschichte gemacht hat, wird nicht leicht das spat- und nach-viktorianische 
England in seiner geistigen und Skonomischen Ubergangsstruktur unverlier- 
barer gezeichnet werden kénnen als in diesem Werk. England hat so das 
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Gliick, da& durch Churchills Meisterhand seine aufere Geschichte in der ersten 
Hialfte dieses Jahrhunderts bleibende Gestalt gewonnen hat und daf die 
gleichzeitige innere Entwicklung der tragenden Bildungs- und Leitungs- 
schicht — Voraussetzung und Wirkung des aufferen Geschehens — im Leben 
von Keynes und im Werk von Harrod sich bleibend widerspiegelt. 


Die Vorkriegsstadien von Keynes’ Entwicklung in Eton, in Cambridge und 
Bloomsbury sind eine einzigartige Darstellung jener Epoche, in der in ganz 
Europa, in Deutschland wie in England, in Frankreich wie in Italien eine 
junge Generation, deren beste Vertreter spater auf den Schlachtfeldern des 
ersten Weltkrieges verbluteten, den Staub der viktorianischen und den Flitter 
der wilhelminischen Jahre von sich zu schiitteln suchte und hoffnunggeschwellt 
sich riistete zum Aufbruch in einen neuen Tag... In Frankreich und Deutsch- 
land war der Ausgangspunkt wohl giinstiger als in England. In Frankreich 
war durch Mallarmé und seine Runde bereits ein neues Menschenbild im 
Werden, — in Deutschland war durch Nietzsche bereits die Hohlheit der 
alten Welt entlarvt, und durch die neue Dichtung ein neues Maf und eine 
neue Richte des Lebens gesetzt. In England hatten Philosophie, Soziologie, 
Okonomie sich erst noch fechtend und kritisch von der Vergangenheit zu 
lésen, — der beif&Sende Sarkasmus von Keynes war wohl der lebenslange Tri- 
but an diese bis zum philosophischen Nihilismus gesteigerten Jugendjahre. 
Den Rezensenten hat die Schilderung des Lebens in Cambridge (besonders 
anziehend in der Darstellung von Harrod, dem Oxfordmann) in vielen 
Ziigen an wenig spatere Studienjahre in Heidelberg erinnert, genau so wie 
das Leben in Bloomsbury die Erinnerung an Schwabing und an Montmartre 
heraufruft. Vielleicht war in England nicht die deutsche leidenschaftliche Tiefe 
noch die franzésische schwerelose Anmut zu finden; aber wie einzigartig hat 
sich dort die formende Kraft der britischen Tradition in den imperialen Raum 
hineingestellt, wie selbstverstandlich vollzieht sich dort die Beriihrung mit 
der grofen Welt ais dem Forum der Gesellschaft, der Biihne der Politik, dem 
Gefiige der Wirtschaft! Es hat einen eigentiimlichen Reiz, mit Keynes diese 
ganze Welt zu durchwandern, den Gelehrten von Cambridge zu begegnen 
wie den Literaten und Kiinstlern Englands und des Kontinents, Marshall und 
Pigou und G. E. Moore, Lytton Strachey, Leonard und Virginia Woolf und 
vielen anderen — dann in England und in Italien die kunstliebenden Kreise 
der gebildeten society zu durchstreifen, bei den Asquith zu verweilen und 
den Berensons, und schlieflich zu erleben, wie der erste Weltkrieg in der 
Verteidigung Englands diesen Individualisten hineinwachsen laft in die kon- 
struktive Planung und in den politischen Willen zur Neugestaltung Europas. 


Es ist wohl der erregendste Teil dieses an Spannungen und Uberraschungen 
reichen Buches, der Keynes’ Leben, Wirken und Scheitern in Paris schildert, — 
jene schicksalsschweren Monate, in denen der Ungliicksfriede von Versailles 
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zusammengestiimpert wurde und aus deren Erfahrung das Buch The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace geboren ist. Es ist der entscheidende Punkt 
fiir Keynes’ Zukunft geworden. Der langjahrige Unterbruch jeder Méglich- 
keit einer politischen Tatigkeit resultiert hieraus, und wenn nicht iiberhaupt 
die Wendung zur Gkonomischen Theorie, so zumindest der Gewinn der not- 
wendigen Mufe fiir die Ausarbeitung seiner grofen, im englischen Sprach- 
bereich revolutionaren Biicher ist auf dieses Scheitern in Paris zuriickzufiihren 
und auf den Mut, unmittelbar nach dem Verlassen des Amtes nicht nur die 
Dinge beim Namen zu nennen, sondern auch die beteiligten Menschen mit 
dem unerbittlichen Griffel des grof&en Historikers in ihrer kleinen und eiteln 
Enge zu zeichnen. Man wird hier wie in den folgenden Kapiteln in beson- 
derem Mafe die hohe Kunst des Biographen gewahr, der die Ereignisse und 
die Biicher in ihrem Werden schildert, der ihren Inhalt angibt und sie inter- 
pretiert, der nie seine warme Bewunderung fiir Keynes verleugnet und doch 
mit schlichter Sachlichkeit und ohne jede Rankiine auch alle wesentlichen Ein- 
wande wiedergibt und allen ehrlichen Gegnern ihr Recht werden laft. Dank 
dieser Vorziige ist die Biographie zugleich die beste Einfiihrung in Keynes’ 
Werk, — es sollte von nun an leichter sein, die Grundziige der Geldlehre 
und der allgemeinen Theorie in ihrem von Keynes gemeinten Sinn zu er- 
fassen, als dies bisher im Kampf der Keynesianer und ihrer Gegner méglich 
war. Und vor allem: es diirfte vielen MiSverstandnissen von Keynes’ Wechsel 
der Positionen der Boden entzogen sein, nachdem von Harrod dokumen- 
tarisch belegt ist, wie oft das Unverstandnis der Leser einschlieSlich der Fach- 
genossen Keynes zur Neuformulierung selbst von Grundaxiomen veranlaft 
hat, ohne daf hierdurch das theoretische oder das wirtschaftspolitische Ziel 


verandert wurde. 


Fiir den kontinentalen Leser, der Keynes’ Tatigkeit wahrend des zweiten 
Weltkriegs nur dort verfolgen konnte, wo sie wie im Keynes-Plan fiir die 
internationale Offentlichkeit sichtbar geworden ist, enthalten die letzten 
Kapitel des Harrodschen Buches die gréfte Zahl von wichtigen, unbekannten 
Fakten. Es ist erschiitternd zu sehen, wie Keynes in der Heimat wie in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, im Oberhaus wie in internationalen Verhandlungen, im 
Lauf des zweiten Weltkriegs die Position erhalt, die ihm kraft seines In- 
geniums zukam, — in einem Augenblick, da sein Herz schon den Dienst ver- 
sagt und auch die treue Sorge von Lady Lydia das unabwenbare Ende nicht 
mehr aufzuhalten vermag. In diesen Jahren ist Keynes, der in Paris in aufer- 
ordentlicher, unter Englandern sonst kaum zu findender Starke die Wit- 
terung fiir das Wesen und Schicksal Europas erworben hatte, zum Erfasser 
und Gestalter der ganzen westlichen Welt geworden. Der Brite, der ehedem 
das ,Ende des Laissez-faire* erkannt und verkiindet hatte, wird nun zum 
Rufer einer letzten freiheitlichen Form der Wirtschaft fiir die Vélker des 
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Westens, — einer Form, die der liberalen Ordnung des Lebens durch bessere 
Planung im internationalen Raum eine letzte Chance zu sichern trachtet. 
Abermals tritt hierin Keynes neben Churchill, — neben den Kriegspremier der 
Planer einer in Freiheit geordneten, anglo-amerikanischen, westlichen Welt. 

Vieles wire zu Einzelheiten des Harrodschen Buches zu bemerken, das in 
einer kurzen Anzeige nicht Aufnahme finden kann. Aber die Kernfrage, die 
sich bei der Lektiire des Buches stellt, erheischt eine Antwort: Was ist Keynes 
eigentlich gewesen, — ein Okonom, ein Politiker, ein Finanzier, ein Literat, 
oder was sonst? 

Seltsame Frage angesichts der Stellung und Wirkung von Keynes im Rah- 
men der Skonomischen Wissenschaft! Und doch ist es diese Frage, die erst 
die tiefe und leidenschaftliche Wirkung des merkwiirdigen Mannes ganz 
erklart. Negativ ist die Antwort leicht zu geben: jedenfalls war er kein ,,Pro- 
fessor“, — weder nach der Art von Marshall noch gar nach der Art kontinen- 
taler oder amerikanischer Spezialisten. Aber das ist in England ohnehin recht 
selten. Marshalls Lieblingsschiiler Pigou empfahl sich (und wird darob von 
Harrod geriihmt) durch seine Teilnahme an den Kunstdiskussionen des 
Dickinson-Kreises und durch seine Schriften iiber Theismus und _ iiber 
Browning... 

Ebenso war Keynes kein Beamter; dies hat nicht nur sein Friedensbuch 
bewiesen, sondern in aller Amtstatigkeit hat immer die Unabhingigkeit des 
Geistes und die Verantwortungsfreude seine un-, ja antibiirokratische Natur 
verraten. Daher wohl auch sein kiihner und erfolgreicher Versuch, durch 
Spekulationen sich die Grundlage eines unabhangigen Lebens, einer hilfs- 
bereiten Freundschaft, eines kunstverstindigen Sammlertums zu sichern. Hier- 
durch steht Keynes weit mehr in der Reihe der Ricardo, Friedrich List und — 
Friedrich Engels, ja von John Law, als in der Linie der Professoren von 
Cambridge und Oxford oder gar des Kontinents; aber hierdurch wird auch 
ganz deutlich, wie seine Theorie nicht im luftleeren Raum gebaut ist, sondern 
aus praktischen und politischen Beobachtungen und Betatigungen miterwuchs 
und wiederum fiir sie fruchtbar wurde. In mancher Hinsicht liefe sich also 
sagen: Keynes war der dem 20. Jahrhundert angemessene Typ des Pro- 
motors, — ein altruistischer Typ, der seine Erkenntnisse, seine Prognosen 
und seine Gewinne nicht fiir sich behielt, sondern sie zum Besten privater 
und allgemeinniitziger Unternehmungen nutzte, von Kings College und der 
Royal Economic Society, von kiinstlerischen Veranstaltungen und einer Ver- 
sicherungsgesellschaft. Aber der Keynes von Versailles und von Bretton 
Woods und Washington war mehr als das, — ist Keynes letztlich Politiker 
gewesen und ist sein ganzes Werk vielleicht nur die Betatigung eines Men- 
schen, der seinen eigentlichen Wirkungsraum versperrt fand? 

Es gibt Stellen in Harrods Buch, die vermuten lassen, daf§ Keynes selbst 
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zu Zeiten so empfunden hat, und es ist wahrscheinlich, da ein England, in 
dem nicht wie in der Zwischenkriegszeit die Miidigkeit und das Mittelmaf 
regierte, besseren Gebrauch von der schépferischen Kraft dieses genial-un- 
bequemen Mannes zu machen gewuft hatte. Aber ein geborener Politiker 
hatte sich, wie Churchill es tat, gegen alle Widerstande behauptet. Keynes 
war hierzu nicht geschaffen, und er war andrerseits so vielseitig begabt, daf 
er sich die Digression auf sein Spezialgebiet der Okonomik leisten durfte, als 
Theoretiker der Erste wurde und vom Ruhm der theoretischen Leistung 
getragen an vorderster Stelle in die internationale Politik seines Landes zu- 
riickkehren konnte. So wird man sagen diirfen: Keynes hat zum Beruf des 
Politikers wohl die kampferische Leidenschaft gefehlt; aber er ist in einer 
Stirke wie wenige seiner Zeitgenossen im besten, aristotelischen Sinn ein 
politischer Mensch gewesen, — ein politischer Mensch, der gerade durch seinen 
eingeborenen Individualismus in fruchtbarer Spannung mit den kollektiven 
Machten seiner Umwelt lebte und dadurch auf so vielen Gebieten den An- 
trieb zum Bau von Deich und Damm gab und empfing. 

Was bleibt dann, was gilt dann von dem Okonomen Keynes? In seiner 
Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslebre (4. Aufl.) hat der Rezensent seiner Uber- 
zeugung Ausdruck gegeben, daf$ die sogenannte Keynessche Revolution kei- 
nen so tiefen Einschnitt darstellt, wie die Keynesianer glauben. Aber mit 
Harrod ist er der Ansicht, dafS§ Keynes’ Bedeutung die von Marshall weit 
iibertrifft und da er in den Rang der Smith und Ricardo gehért, auch wenn 
keines seiner Werke als Ganzes eine Lebensdauer besitzt wie der Wealth of 
Nations und die Principles. So wichtig es in Deutschland und iiber Deutsch- 
land hinaus gewesen ist, daf§ ein politischer Mensch von der Gréfe Max 
Webers sich die Soziologie als Wirkungsfeld wahlte, so bedeutsam ist es, daf 
in der Zwischenkriegszeit ein politischer Mensch von der Gréfe John 
Maynard Keynes’ sich die Okonomik auserkor. Ob es immer zu ihrem Heil 
ausschlug, ist nicht so wesentlich als die Tatsache, dafS es geschah. Sie kenn- 
zeichnet die hohe Stellung, welche die Okonomik in dieser Ubergangsepoche 
der westlichen Welt einnimmt, sie gereicht der Wissenschaft zum Ruhme und 
leuchtet mit einem Abglanz noch iiber dem Hilfswerk der Karrner. Daf Key- 
nes «der gréfte Geist gewesen ist, der die Okonomik seiner Krafte wiirdig 
fand » — es ist zu bezweifeln,daf das Votum der Geschichte so superlativisch 
lauten wird. Aber seien wir dankbar, daf ein Geist seines Ranges die dko- 
nomische Wissenschaft aus akademischem Spezialistentum auch im Westen 
wieder auf die Ebene der politischen Wissenschaft gehoben hat, und danken 
wir es seinem Biographen, daf er in kongenialer Art dem Lehrer und Freund 
auf seinen verschlungenen Pfaden folgte und in unbestechlicher Wahrheits- 
liebe sein unvergefliches Lebensbild gezeichnet hat. 


Universitat Basel EpDGAR SALIN 
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Prosperitat und Depression. Von GOTTFRIED HaBERLER. A. Francke 
Verlag, Bern 1948. 536 S., sFr. 29.—. 


Die deutsche Ubertragung dieses Standardwerkes, nach der 3. Auflage des 
Originals vorgenommen von Chr. Reiner und H. G. Bieri, hebt sich von 
manchen andern Ubersetzungen der letzten 15 Jahre durch die sorgfaltige 
und sinngetreue Wiedergabe vorteilhaft ab. Damit kénnte die Rezension 
geschlossen werden. Haberlers Buch bedarf keiner Besprechung mehr. Es ist 
zu dem wirklich umfassenden internationalen Lehrbuch der Probleme ge- 
worden, die man zur Konjunkturtheorie im weitesten Sinne rechnet. Es 
konnte dazu werden, weil der Verfasser mit seinem bedachtig abwaigenden 
Urteil allen Seiten der Sache und damit auch allen theoretischen Ansatzen 
gerecht zu werden versucht. Das ist es schlieSlich auch, was ihn zum Mittler 
zwischen der Keynesschen Art der Betrachtung und der traditionellen, 
neoklassischen, hat werden lassen. 

Wenn ich trotzdem eine kurze Bemerkung anfiige, so gehe ich damit iiber 
Rechte und Pflichten eines Rezensenten hinaus. Wer das Buch studiert hat, 
wird sich an die eindrucksvolle Gruppierung der wichtigsten Konjunktur- 
theorien erinnern: auf der einen Seite die Gruppe der monetaren Uber- 
investitionstheorien, auf der andern die Gruppe der Unterkonsumtions- 
theorien, die, ebenfalls zu einer Uberinvestitionstheorie modifiziert, doch 
grundsatzlich von der monetiren verschieden sind. In diesem Zusammenhang 
hat Haberler nun eine Frage an mich gerichtet, die sich auf meine, in den 
«Grundziigen der Konjunkturtheorie» (Tibingen 1933) entwickelte Ver- 
sion der Uberinvestitionstheorie bezieht. Ich will die Gelegenheit benutzen, 
sie zu beantworten, weil das Problem von allgemeiner Bedeutung ist. 

Es handelt sich um die Situation am oberen Wendepunkt, d. h. um die Griinde, 
die zu einer Stockung der Investitionen und damit zur Kontraktion fiihren. 
Die Unterkonsumtionstheorie, und so auch meine Uberinvestitionstheorie, er- 
klart diese Situation als Mifverhaltnis zwischen Investition und Konsumen- 
tennachfrage, und sie unterscheidet sich dadurch scharf von der monetiren 
UOberinvestitionstheorie, die das Stocken der Investitionen aus einem Mangel 
an investierbaren Mitteln, d.h. aus Kapitalmangel, erklirt. Wie kommt 
es zu diesem Mifverhaltnis zwischen Investition und definitivem Konsum? 

Es ergibt sich aus den spezifischen Bedingungen, unter denen sich der In- 
vestitionsprozef§ wahrend des Aufschwungs vollzieht. Infolge des Zuriick- 
bleibens der Léhne (und vielleicht auch anderer «lags») tritt eine Anderung 
der Einkommenverteilung zugunsten der Gewinne ein; diese wieder bilden 
einerseits das Hauptmotiv verstarkter Investitionen, andererseits deren wich- 
tigste Quelle. Nun ist natiirlich nicht gesagt, da eine Zunahme der Investi- 
tionen per se unter allen Umstanden zu Uberkapazitaten fiihre. Aber die 
geschilderte Konstellation in der Aufschwungsphase unterscheidet sich grund- 
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legend von derjenigen, die gegeben wire, wenn die Investitionsmittel etwa 
aus vergréfertem freiwilligen Sparen der Produktionsfaktoren fléssen. Denn 
hier wiirde der beherrschende Anreiz zu verstarkter Investition, die Zu- 
nahme der Gewinne, fehlen. Man wiirde daher, was ja durch die Senkung des 
Zinses nahegelegt wird, nicht Erweiterungs-, sondern Verbesserungsinvestitio- 
nen vornehmen, d. h. nicht expandieren, sondern substituieren; man wiirde 
damit gleichzeitig die Kosten senken. FlieSen die Investitionsmittel jedoch aus 
vergréferten Gewinnen, so wird die Investition einen anderen Charakter und 
wahrscheinlich auch andere GréSenmafe annehmen. Sie wird weniger durch 
eine genaue Kalkulation der kiinftigen Rentabilitat bestimmt sein als durch 
die Tatsache der im Augenblick bezogenen Gewinne, sie wird weniger auf 
Rationalisierung als auf Erweiterung abgestellt sein — bis dann eines Tages 
ans Licht kommt, daf die notwendige Rentabilitat nicht gegeben ist, weil fiir 
einen Teil des erweiterten Produktionsapparates der definitive Absatz fehlt. 

Es ist nun nicht ganz leicht, die Situation, die sich hier herausgestellt 
hat, exakt zu beschreiben, und dies mag der Grund des Mifverstehens 
gewesen sein. Denn man kann nicht sagen, die Investition (und das «Sparen » 
aus dem Gewinn) sei «zu gro» gewesen, weil ja in dem Parallelfall eines 
verstarkten Sparens der Produktionsfaktoren méglicherweise eine ebenso 
grofe Investition stattgefunden hatte — nur eben in der Form von Verbes- 
serungsinvestitionen, die die Absatzchancen von vornherein richtiger einge- 
schatzt und alles auf die Senkung der Selbstkosten abgestellt hatten. Man 
kann auch nicht sagen, es bestehe eine «allgemeine Uberproduktion», weil 
es, ganz abgesehen von der Problematik dieses durch primitive Fassungen der 
Unterkonsumtionstheorie anriichig gewordenen Begriffs, sicher ist, daf§ sich 
das Zuviel an Kapazitaten nicht auf allen Gebieten der Produktion, sondern 
nur partiell, d. h. an bestimmten Punkten, zeigt. Daher also fragt Haberler, 
ob nun eigentlich «im Verhaltnis zur Gesamtkonsumentennachfrage itiberhaupt 
zuviel vorhanden (ist) oder nur in einzelnen Zweigen zuviel auf Kosten der 
anderen» (S. 140). 

Im Grunde ist diese Frage jedoch schon beantwortet. Es ist «iiberhaupt» 
zuviel vorhanden, d. h. es sind Produktionskapazitaten geschaffen worden, 
die nicht ausgenutzt werden kénnen, weil ein Absatz zu kostendeckenden 
Preisen nicht méglich ist. Ein solcher Absatz wire méglich, wenn es sich nicht 
um Erweiterungs-, sondern um Verbesserungsinvestitionen gehandelt hatte; 
insofern haben « Fehlinvestitionen» stattgefunden. Ob die Uberkapazitaten 
inder Konsumgiiterindustrie bestehen oder in der Investitionsgiiterindustrie, ist 
eine sekundare Frage. Da die Konsumgiitererzeugung stets in enger Fiihlung 
mit der Konsumentennachfrage steht, ist es wahrscheinlich, da& das Zuviel 
sich in der Investitionsgiiterindustrie konzentriert. Aber das andert nichts 
daran, da es am definitiven Konsum fehlt. Die Kapazitat der Investitions- 
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giiterindustrie ist, vielleicht nur an einigen Stellen, zu grof im Verhaltnis zum 
Bedarf der Konsumgiiterindustrie an Investitionsgiitern, und dieser Bedarf 
ist seinerseits begrenzt durch die definitive Konsumnachfrage. Sobald sich die 
Uberdimensionierung run herausstellt, stockt der Investitionsprozef$, und 
damit geht die Gesamtnachfrage zuriick: der Wendepunkt ist erreicht. 

Diese These habe ich damals (1933) vertreten, und ich glaube, daf§ auch 
heute kein Grund vorliegt, sie aufzugeben. Man behauptet zwar gelegentlich, 
die Lohnquote variiere in Wirklichkeit nicht, aber die statistischen Belege da- 
fiir sind unzureichend. Die wachsende Aufmerksamkeit, die man heute dem 
Zusammenwirken von Multiplikator und Beschleunigungsprinzip widmet, 
ist eine willkommene Erginzung, nicht aber ein Ersatz fiir die bisherige 
Konjunkturtheorie; dies betont auch Haberler. Die fast ausschliefliche Ab- 
hangigkeit der Investition von den realisierten Gewinnen hat J. Tinbergen 
statistisch nachgewiesen(1); ihre Verkniipfung mit dem Konsum ist der Ge- 
genstand des bekannten Artikels von O. Lange(2). 

Einen wichtigen Punkt hat schlieflich neuerdings W. Fellner hervorgeho- 
ben(3). Man kénnte der Unterkonsumtionstheorie namlich entgegenhalten, 
nicht nur der Konsum, sondern auch die kiinftige Investition komme fiir den 
Absatz der jetzt geschaffenen Kapazitaten, d. h. fiir die kiinftige Rentabili- 
tat der gegenwartig vorgenommenen Investitionen, in Betracht, und dieser 
Einwand 1aft sich nicht einfach mit der rhetorischen Frage abtun, ob denn 
die Investition um ihrer selbst willen da sei. Selbstverstandlich ist sie das 
nicht, und wahrscheinlich mu man auch befiirchten, daf mit wachsendem 
Kapitalreichtum die Investitionsgelegenheiten im Inland kleiner werden. 
Aber tellurisch gesehen kann davon keine Rede sein, so daf also in der Tat 
die gegenwirtige Investition nicht auf den definitiven Konsum allein ange- 
wiesen ist, sondern auch den Fortgang der Investitionen selbst einkalkulie- 
ren kann. Nur, und darauf weist Feilner hin: die kiinftige Investition ist nicht 
so zuverlassig wie der Konsumentenabsatz, das Risiko ist grof&. Er fordert 
daher eine Erginzung der Unterkonsumtionstheorie durch die Theorie der 
Unsicherheit — sicherlich mit Recht. 

Soviel iiber diese Frage. Es ist das Verdienst Haberlers, den wesentlichen 
Bestand der konjunkturtheoretischen Tradition in eine neue Zeit hiniiber- 
gerettet und zugleich mit den neuen Ansatzen verbunden zu haben, die 
unsere Gegenwart kennzeichnen. EricH Preiser, Heidelberg 


(1) Une Méthode et son Application au Mouvement des Investissements, Société 
des Nations, Genéve 1939. 

(2) The Rate of Interest and the Optimum Propensity to Consume, abgedruckt 
in Readings in Business Cycle Theory, Philad. 1944. 

(3) Employment Theory and Business Cycles, in: A Survey of Contemporary 
Economics, Philadelphia 1949, S. 49 ff., insbes. S. 65—68. 
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Jahrbuch fiir Sozialwissenschaft mit Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften. 
1.Band 1950, Heft 1 und 2. Herausgegeben von Carl Brinkmann, Andreas 
Predohl und Reinhard Schaeder. Verlag Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen. 
Erscheint dreimal jahrlich im Gesamtumfang von mindestens 176 Seiten je 
Heft. Preis je Heft DM 16.50, im Abonnement DM 13.75. 


Nach einigen Jahren der Unterbrechung sind die friiheren deutschen sozial- 
und wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften alle wieder erschienen: das Jahr- 
buch fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, die Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, Schmollers Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft, das Weltwirtschaflliche Archiv und das Finanz- Archiv. Dariber hin- 
aus sind in den Nachkriegsjahren noch zwei neue Zeitschriften herausgegeben 
worden: Ordo, Jahrbuch fiir die Ordnung von Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 
und als letzte Neuerscheinung das hier zu besprechende «Jahrbuch fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft mit Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften». Bei der Fiille der 
schon seit Jahrzehnten bestehenden Zeitschriften ist man geneigt, jede neue 
Zeitschrift sowohl hinsichtlich ihrer Méglichkeit, ein eigenes Programm mit 
hohem Niveau zu verwirklichén als auch finanziell durchzuhalten, recht skep- 
tisch zu betrachten. Die nun vorliegenden ersten beiden Hefte des Jahrbuchs 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft weisen jedoch so bedeutende Qualititen auf, daf man 
mit guter Begriindung eine optimistische Prognose stellen kann. 

Die Herausgeber haben darauf verzichtet, im ersten Heft ihrer Zeitschrift 
eine programmatische Erklarung abzugeben. Welche Ziele sie verfolgen, geht 
aber klar aus dem Verlagsprospekt hervor: «Das Jahrbuch fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft stellt sich die Aufgabe, das Gesamtgebiet der Sozialwissenschaften in 
systematisch umfassender Problembehandlung zu pflegen und die Entwick- 
lung zur Einheit der Sozialwissenschaft zu férdern. Es wird sich also ins- 
besondere der Sozialékonomie und Soziologie sowie ihrer Nachbargebiete: 
der Anthropologie, Bevélkerungslehre, Sozialpsychologie, Wirschaftsgeo- 
graphie, Politik und Kulturgeschichte annehmen.» Was sogleich auffallt, ist die 
Ausklammerung des Nachbargebietes «Rechtswissenschaft», — eine Be- 
schrankung, die gewif§ nicht starr gemeint ist, aber im Hinblick auf die schon 
bestehenden Zeitschriften (vor allem Schmollers Jahrbuch und Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Staatswissenschaft) zweckmafig sein mag. Abgesehen von dieser 
Beschrankung hat das Programm einen sozialwissenschaftlich durchaus um- 
fassenden, genauer gesagt «synthetischen » Charakter. Die synthetische Ziel- 
stellung geht, besser als es ein wegweisendes Vorwort hatte andeuten kénnen, 
klar und deutlich aus dem Inhalt der ersten beiden Hefte hervor. 

Die Entwicklung der Sozialwissenschaften ist ein Spiegelbild der all- 
gemeinen modernen Wissenschaftsentwicklung: immer weitergehende Speziali- 
sierung und damit Verlust einer integralen Erkenntnis des sozialen Seins- 
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bereiches. Am tiefsten ist wohl die Kluft zwischen rein 6konomisch-ana- 
lytischer Theorie und historisch-soziologischer Forschung. Uberspitzt kénnte 
man sagen, daf diese Kluft dem Neben- und Gegeneinander, ja der Ent- 
fremdung angelsachsischer und deutscher Nationalékonomie entspricht. Die 
Notwendigkeit einer Integration des sozialwissenschaftlichen Denkens, bei 
gleichzeitiger Pflege erkenntnistheoretischer und methodologischer Klarung 
der verschiedenen sozialwissenschaftlichen Betrachtungsweisen, wird heute 
immer mehr eingesehen. Bedeutende Versuche in dieser Richtung waren ja 
schon die Werke von Werner Sombart, Max Weber, Arthur Spiethoff und 
Josef Schumpeter, — um nur einige bedeutende Namen zu nennen. In 
jiingster Zeit hat Walter Eucken mit seinem Werk Die Grundlagen der 
Nationalékonomie den Versuch gemacht, den alten Gegensatz zwischen 
«Theorie und Geschichte» zu iiberwinden. Auch die Theoretischen Grund- 
lagen der Wirtschaftspolitik (1) von W. A. Jéhr sind von ihrem Verfasser als 
ein Baustein zu einer Synthese von «Katallaktik und Morphologie» gedacht 
worden. 

Die Abhandlungen der beiden vorliegenden Hefte des Jahrbuchs fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft zeigen, daf hier ganz bewuft an die beste Tradition der deutschen 
historisch-soziologischen Forschung angekniipft werden soll, und daf anderer- 
seits entschlossen der Versuch gemacht wird, einen engen Kontakt mit jener 
«Economic Analysis» zu finden, die ihre vorziigliche Heim- und Pflegestatte 
im angelsachsischen, romanischen und nordischen Bereich hat. Ebenso deut- 
lich wird die Absicht der Herausgeber, dem Fernziel einer wahrhaft inte- 
gralen Sozialwissenschaft zu dienen. 

Im 1. Heft des Jahrbuchs fiir Sozialwissenschaft haben die drei Aufsatze 
von Brinkmann, Predéhl und Weippert besonders reprasentativen Charakter 
in dem oben erlauterten Sinne. Carl Brinkmann schreibt einen geistreichen 
Essay «Ober Vilfredo Pareto». Brinkmann legt in anregender Weise dar, daf 
Pareto, mit einer vielleicht nur noch fiir Keynes zu machenden Ausnahme, 
bisher der einzige bedeutende Forscher sei, der in seiner Persénlichkeit und 
seinem Werk die beiden Pole des mathematisch-theoretischen und des histo- 
risch-soziologischen Denkens vertrete, ja mehr noch, der sein Bestes in einer 
fruchtbaren Spannung zwischen diesen Polen geleistet habe. 

Andreas Predéhl macht mit seiner Abhandlung «Gesetz und Gestalt» 
methodologische Bemerkungen zu Schumpeters Business Cycles. Dabei legt 
er das Schwergewicht seiner Wiirdigung ganz auf die «synthetische» Leistung 
Schumpeters: «Schumpeters Werk... gibt keiner Forschungsmethode den 
Vorrang vor der anderen, wie dies der Vielgestaltigkeit der sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung entspricht. Es umfaf{t Gesetz und Gestalt. Es hiitet 


(1) Band I: Die Argumente der Wirtschaftsfreiheit, das Modell der vollkommenen 
Konkurrenz und seine Annaherungen an die Wirklichkeit. St. Gallen, 1943. 
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die exakte statische Theorie mit allen haltbaren modernen Errungenschaften 
und betreibt zugleich den Aufbau der dynamischen. Es pflegt die statistische 
Okonometrie, aber es verbindet sie zugleich mit der historischen Forschung, 
ja es fiihrt beide hinein in tiefere soziologische Zusammenhinge» (S. 29). 


Die gréfte Bedeutung hat wohl die umfangreiche Abhandlung von Georg 
Weippert «Instrumentale und kulturtheoretische Betrachtung der Wirtschaft » 
(S. 30—64). In erkenntnistheoretisch tiefschiirfender Weise werden die tat- 
sichlichen und méglichen Betrachtungsweisen der Sozialwissenschaft in ihrer 
jeweiligen Eigenart wie auch in ihrem komplementiren d. h. sich zu einer um- 
fassenden Kulturtheorie erginzenden Verhiltnis herausgearbeitet. Diese Ab- 
handlung diirfte einen der wertvollsten neueren Beitrage zur «Verséhnung 
von Theorie und Geschichte» darstellen; ein Beitrag, der unter anderem 
Walter Eucken ebenso gerecht wird, wie er schlieflich tiber Eucken wesentlich 
hinausgeht. Die Weippertsche Untersuchung wird von einem ungewohnlich 
starken Erkenntnis-Optimismus getragen, der — nach Auffassung des Rezen- 
senten — der geisteswissenschaftlichen bzw. kulturtheoretischen Erkenntnis 
hinsichtlich ihrer Méglichkeiten «exakter» Aussagen zuviel zutraut. Gerade 
an dieser wegweisenden Abhandlung wird deutlich, wie sehr wichtig, aber 
auch wie auferordentlich schwierig die Verwirklichung einer synthetischen 
Sozialwissenschaft ist. 


Das zweite Heft des Jahrbuches wird eréffnet mit der deutschen Publi- 
kation des letzten Vortrages ““The March into Socialism”, den Schumpeter 
am 30. XII. 1949, also wenige Tage vor seinem Tode (8.1. 1950), vor der 
American Economic Association in New York gehalten hat. Auf relativ 
engem Raum (S. 101—112) entfaltet sich die souverane Meisterschaft Schum- 
peters, ein sozialwissenschaftlich umfassendes Problem in lebendigster Dar- 
stellung aufzuhellen. Auch wenn man sein Werk Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy studiert hat — und gerade dann —-, bereitet die Lektiire dieser 
auf wenige Seiten verdichteten Ausfiihrungen iiber den «Marsch in den 
Sozialismus» hohen geistigen und wissenschaftlichen Genuf. 

Ein grofes Verdienst hat sich die Redaktion des Jahrbuchs dadurch erwor- 
ben, da sie Oskar Morgenstern gebeten hat, dem deutschen Leser einen ein- 
fiihrenden Einblick in «Die Theorie der Spiele und des wirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haltens» (S. 113—139) zu geben, welche in extenso in dem von John v. Neu- 
mann und von Oskar Morgenstern verfaSten Werk Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior niedergelegt ist. Morgenstern hat mit dieser zusammen- 
raffenden Abhandlung nicht nur dem deutschen, sondern auch allen anderen 
Nationalékonomen einen wertvollen Dienst erwiesen, — setzt doch die ver- 
standige Lektiire der Theory of Games nicht nur ein hohes Maf abstrahieren- 
den und mathematischen Denkvermégens, sondern auch geduldigen Fleifes 
voraus. 
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Da die Literatur des « Keynesianismus» in Deutschland erst nach und nach 
naher bekannt wird, muf die sorgsam abwagende «Kritische Uberpriifung 
der Keynesschen Multiplikatortheorie» von Luigi Federici, Milano, als wert- 
voller Beitrag gewiirdigt werden. Wolfgang Stiitzel, Tubingen, bereichert die 
schon fast uniibersehbar gewordenen Marktformen-Modelle um eine neue 
Variante: das «Allelopol» (Zur Theorie partieller Konjunkturen). Um voll- 
standig zu sein, wollen wir aus dem ersten und zweiten Heft des Jahrbuchs 
auch noch die anregenden Aufsatze von Gerhard Mackenroth iiber « Bevil- 
kerung und Wirtschaft» und von German Bernacer iiber den «Begriff des 
Geldes» erwahnen. 

Neben dem Aufsatzteil enthalt das Jahrbuch noch einen Berichtsteil, der 
vorwiegend praktische Materialdarstellungen bringen soll, und einen Be- 
sprechungsteil, der von der Sachproblematik her bestimmte systematische 
Sammelreferate pflegen soll. 

Den Sozial- und Wirtschaftswissenschaftlern ist die schon seit 1904 er- 
scheinende Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften ein Begriff und ein unent- 
behrliches Werkzeug wissenschaftlicher Arbeit. Diese Bibliographie war das 
letzte Mal 1943 erschienen. Seitdem blieb die bibliographische Orientierung 
iiber die internationale Fachliteratur vor allem in Deutschland sehr erschwert. 
Es muf deshalb mit groSer Genugtuung begrii&t werden, wenn nunmehr die 
Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften in Verbindung mit dem Jahrbuch fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft wieder erscheint. Die Herausgeber konnten langjahrige 
Fachkrafte der friiheren Bibliographie fiir die Bearbeitung gewinnen und 
dadurch den Anschluf an die wohlbewdhrte traditionelle Arbeitsweise sichern. 
Schon ein kurzer Blick in die in den beiden neuen Heften geleistete biblio- 
graphische Arbeit zeigt, daf& hier wirklich eine fahige und weitgehend er- 
schépfende internationale Dokumentation des fachwissenschaftlichen Schrift- 
tums erfolgt. Die bisherigen Lieferungen verarbeiten das Material seit 1948. 
In der Folge sollen noch zwei Sonderbiande erscheinen, die den vollen An- 
schluf an das Jahr 1943 herstellen. 


Universitat Innsbruck THEODOR Pitz 
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Jewish Merchant Adventurers. A Study of the Radanites. By L.RaBino- 
witz. Edward Goldston, London 1949. 212 pages, 2 maps, s 15/—. 


The author of this book blazed a new trail for Early Medieval Economic 
History some years ago by proving, in his book The Herem Hayyishub 
(London, 1945), that regulations restricting the number of workshops for 
Jewish craftsmen resident at the same place and the immigration of new- 
comers are considerably earlier in the Jewish communities of France and 
Germany than Christian guilds were formed in these regions. The reviewer 
recalls still the pleasant hours when a keen and gifted young scholar, not 
yet a Chaplain in H. M. Forces who was mentioned in dispatches and is 
now the Chief Rabbi of the South African Union, came to his quiet study 
in Cambridge, unfolded and discussed his material and the much discussed 
beginnings of the European Guilds. 

Now another problem of the same period is elucidated for the benefit of 
Economic Historians, of that world historic period in which the five large 
and the many small nations of Western European Civilisation developed 
their separate languages from Latin, Germanic, Celtic and Slav origins; in 
which Middle Greek replaced Classical Greek in a shrinking, but still 
glorious Byzantine Empire; in which Russia educated by Byzantium grew 
up to become the ruling power of Eastern Europe; and Arabic and New 
Persian became the languages of a world civilisation extending from Spain 
and Marocco into China and to the frontiers of China. It is well known 
that the fateful theological conflict about the correct type of a monotheistic 
society, which separated the Christian and Mohammedan states, produced 
something like an “Iron Curtain” for travel and trade between Islam and 
Christendom. This blocking of the trade routes has only vanished during 
the last few centuries to be replaced by new world wide troubles. Direct 
contacts over the shortest routes with the producers of valuable and essential 
import goods in Central Asia, India and China were impossible for 
Christians. The Western victories in the Mediterranean Area during the 
Crusades brought temporary relief only. Finally Christian explorers had to 
try to find ways to India and the Far East around Islamic territory. By the 
discovery and occupation of South Africa, Siberia, the Americas, the 
Pacific Islands, Australia, and the Indian subcontinents, Islamic supremacy 
and independence was destroyed. 

In this development, as the author has proved, Jewish trading communi- 
ties played an important rdle during the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
rulers of Roman Catholic Europe, and especially the Carolingian Emperors, 
not yet sufficiently strong to break Islamic supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
encouraged Jewish merchants, among them the so-called “Radanites”, to 
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cross peacefully into Islamic territory or pagan Eastern Europe, to reach 
India and the friendly and powerful China of the T’ang dynasty, and to 
return with essential cargoes, the “know how” of alien civilizations, and 
books on scientific inventions. 

The author discusses first the detailed description of trade routes, com- 
modities and languages of the Radanites which we owe to Ibn Khordadbeh, 
an Iranian Muslim, who wrote an early Arabic geography between 846 and 
886. He produces ample proof that this source is reliable, and discusses for 
this purpose the conditions of the Jews in the Frankish Empire; the blocking 
of the trade routes between Christendom and Islam after the Mohammedan 
advance into Spain, the Provence, Southern Italy, Sicily, Crete and Cyprus; 
the Jewish position under Islam; Jewish expansion into Islamic Central 
Asia, India, China, and the kingdom of the Khazars in South Russia; 
political, economic and legal problems; the two sea and the two overland 
routes, and the commodities as described by Ibn Khordadbeh; additional 
contemporary evidence; and the end of this earliest experiment to overcome 
an ideological “Iron Curtain.” Actually it failed because China returned 
to isolation between 845 (religious persecutions), 878 (massacres), and 907 
(end of T’ang dynasty); because Khazaria became tributary to the Russians 
near 960, and slaves for the Far Eastern trade could no more be acquired 
at ease in the now Christian Slavonia; because the Empire of the Caliphate 
had been divided into numerous warring principalities; and because Venice 
attacked the Jewish Mediterranean trade. 

This book has understandable shortcomings. The author is an expert in 
the main subjects required for his research, Jewesh Studies and Arabic. That 
he has no Chinese, and was not able to peruse much of Russian and other 
Slavic literature on his subject has unfortunately to be condoned generally 
to-day. Too many encyclopaedia articles are used as sole reference to prove 
certain facts. On pp. 25 f. the author, in spite of some reservations, accepts 
still too much, in the reviewer’s opinion, of Professor Pirenne’s well known 
hypothesis according to which the “Iron Curtain” between Islam and 
Christendom produced actually “Dark Ages” in the West and a much more 
primitive economic pattern than appears from a careful regional analysis 
of our documentary and archaeological evidence. The name of the Rada- 
nites is connected with an Indogermanic root rada, way, path (p. 108 f.) 
which is a rather doubtful etymology for Spanish and Italian rada, English 
road, and New Persian rah dan. I still prefer David Simonsen’s attractive 
explanation of the term from Rodanus, the older form for the name of the 
river Rhone. The messenger of a high dignitary from Cordova in Spain to 
Khazaria (pp. 140, 142) was returned by the Byzantine Emperor (not king) 
with obviously doubtful excuses, troubled from warfare on the way and 
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difficulties to navigate (!) the Black Sea, because it was established Byzan- 
tine policy to prevent friendly contacts between the “barbarians” of the 
South and North, as can be proved by many examples. Ibn Khoradbeh’s 
expression “behind Rome” (p. 145) does not refer to the Italian urbs, but 
to the “Romaean” Empire of Byzantium. The trade route in question is 
probably identical with the Slavonic route North of the Danube through 
Prague to Khazaria as described on pp. 142 f. 

The most important document which has escaped our author’s notice was 
published two years before his book appeared, by A. Dupont-Sommer, 
“Une inscription hébraique d’Afghanistan”. Compt. Rend. de l’Ac. des 
Inscr. et Bell. Lettr. (1946), 252 f. It is a burial inscription for a Joseph ben 
Moses found as far East as Afghanistan and not much discussed so far. The 
stone has a remarkable pre-Masoretic version of Isaiah, LVII, 2, showing 
two deviations from the established Hebrew text. It is dated Tishri 24th 
510, an era which either is Seleucid (198/9 A.D.), dating from the destruc- 
tion of the second temple in Jerusalem (578/9), or (4) 510 (749) as sup- 
plemented by the first editor. The earliest date can be defended, as one word 
in the Isaiah verse agrees still with the Septuagint against the Masorets. But 
indirect allusions to the language of Midrash and Talmud in this inscription 
which may turn out to be more definite if this document should be subjected 
to painstaking scrutiny, make the two later dates more likely. In any case, 
here we have very early evidence for Jewish settlements in Central Asia, 
obviously connected with Ibn Khordadbeh’s “third” trade route to China. 


A serious mishap occured when the present book manuscript began to 
emerge in Professor Rabinowitz’s study in Johannesburg. Our author knew 
that there existed a second reference to the Radanites in an Arabic geographi- 
cal handbook written by Ibn al-Fakih about 903, again an Iranian. Fakih’s 
complete work is probably lost, but we have an abridged version compiled 
near 1022. Owing to the well known difficulties for research caused by 
bomb damage to the British Museum, this publication was stored away and 
not accessible in London. Therefore this important passage could only be 
discussed in an Appendix (pp. 198 f.) after the Islamic Department of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem had come to our author's assistance at the 
last possible moment. If circumstances had been different Professor Rabino- 
witz would have seen that Ibn Fakih and his abridger did use, but not copy 
slavishly Ibn Khordadbeh’s statements. There are more changes here than 
the minor corrections observed by the author. The two sea routes to the 
two Indian peninsulae, it is true, remain practically unchanged in Ibn 
Fakih. Ibn Khordadbeh’s two land routes, on the other hand, are now not 
only described before the sea routes to stress the importance of the city of 
Rhages in Northern Iran, which is the main aim of Fakih’s sketch. In 
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addition all the land marks in Ibn Khordadbeh’s survey are omitted, and 
his two overland routes, that through the Middle East and that through 
South Russia are intertwined in one rather indefinite sentence. If we keep 
in mind that both Fakih and his abridger wrote after these two trade routes 
were seriously menaced by Chinese resistance, Islamic particularism, Khazar- 
ian decline, and Venetian expansion, we understand fully that the clearly 
marked and established overland routes of the preceding period had become 
absolete in the later tenth century. A certain amount of trade remained be- 
tween the countries involed changing routes as political conditions required. 
On the other hand the two sea routes continued still in the earlier pattern, 
although ending on the ocean frontier between India and China, the port 
of Galla; and only for those Jews of Frankistan who were still able to dodge 
the growing Venetian obstacles. 

Wee can only wish that more books of this type may appear in future, 
giving us detailed information on difficult subjects, and we hope for more 
research adventures from our author for the general benefit of serious 
scholarship. 


University of Toronto F. M. HEICHELHEIM 


Income, Employment, and Public Policy. Essays in Honor of ALviNn 
H. Hansen. W. W. Norton and Company, New York 1948. VIII + 
379 pages, $4.00. 


This volume of sixteen essays was presented to Professor Hansen for his 
sixtieth birthday. Since Professor Hansen has contributed to varied fields 
from pure theory to policy making, it is not inappropriate that the editors 
have grouped the contributions according to the main interests of the birth- 


day child. 
I. 


It is, of course, not entirely accidental, that only the first, theoretical, part 
on “Determinants of Income” presents a reasonably integrated whole. To 
show the picture that emerges it seems best to start with Goodwin’s essay 
on “Secular and Cyclical Aspects of the Multiplier and the Accelerator” 
(pp. 108—132) which, being mathematical in nature, presents the most 
rounded of the essays. Goodwin proposes 


“to consider how satisfactorily it is possible to explain the central characteristics 
of the development of the American economy by two theories closely associated 
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with Professor Hansen’s work. In particular, I shall attempt a somewhat closer 
union between secular and cyclical behavior than is usually achieved. ... Both the 
multiplier and the accelerator are, properly understood, dynamic, and hence might 
conceivably explain the evolution, as distinguished from the state of capitalism.“ 
(p. 108.) 


Luckily, Mr. Goodwin has provided a literal summary of his mathema- 
tical arguments: 

“If there are lags involved in the flow of payments as required by the multiplier 
and the accelerator, a combination of the two can produce a cycle of the type of 
the major business cycle. If such a cycle existed, and were uniform and without 
trend...” and “...if we lump the whole cycle together consumption would 
equal income giving a marginal and average propensity to consume of one, even 
though the true marginal propensity were less than one. On the other hand, if 
there were an upward trend... we would find consumption to be less than income. 
In this case the decade-to-decade figures would not provide the clue to the 
determinants of consumption, but would rather reflect the secular rate of progress 
achieved by capitalism inspite of its recurrent tendency to falter.” (p. 112.) 


Limitations of space forbids entering into details. Duesenberry’s excellent 
essay (pp. 54—81) attempts to estimate the determinants of consumption. 
Because aggregative hypotheses cannot be tested since they are derived 
hypotheses, he suggests (and on the whole follows) the following procedure: 


“,..in testing hypotheses we ought to operate on the following principles. First, 
every hypothesis ought to be stated in terms of the behavior of individual firms 
or household, even when we are only interested in aggregate results... Second, in 
so far as it is possible, we ought to test our hypotheses against data which indicate 
the behavior of individual households or firms. This does not mean that we ought 
to abandon statistical procedures... But by dealing with relatively small groups 
we may escape the net of interrelations which makes it impossible to test aggregate 
hypotheses.” (p. 60.) 


Duesenberry finds that “consumption is dependent on current income 
relative to past income as well as on the absolute level of current income.” 
(p. 71). In particular “the income or consumption of the last cyclical peak 
will carry a special ... weight in determining consumption at a given 
(lower) level of income during a depression” (p. 74). The relevance of this 
observation to such problems as the so-called dollar shortage is plain. 

Duesenberry states the function in the form that savings in time t “‘s, = 
f (y:, yt / yo) where y, is the highest income attained prior to the year t.“ 
Fitting American data for the period 1923—40, he gets an aggregate savings 
function out of disposable income given by s, / y, = 0.165 y; / yo — 0 066, 
with a correlation of 0.9. 

If Duesenberry goes into the more detailed determinants of the consump- 
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tion function(1), Lloyd Metzler investigates the dynamic aspects of the 
theory in his “Three Lags in the Circular Flow of Income” (pp. 11—32). Of 
the many income flows in the economy, three are of particular interest. 
There is first the Robertsonian lag of consumption behind income, now 
generally used by Keynesians in “dynamizing” their system. There is the lag 
of output behind a change in the volume of sales. And there is thirdly the 
Lundberg lag, “between the earning of income in the process of production 
and its distribution.” 

Each of the systems using only one of the lags assumes that the others are 
of comparatively short duration. The Lundberg lag can be used, and has so 
been used by Metzler himself, to yield a theory of inventory cycles. Howe- 
ver, none of these dynamic systems are sufficient to provide by themselves 
a complete explanation of cycles. Metzler’s statistical investigation indicates 
that the Robertsonian lag is in fact quite negligible. The Lundberg lag is 
found to be quite pronounced, while the “dividend lag” cannot statistically 
be determined very easily. Metzler’s main conclusion is that 


“it seems probably that unforeseen or unexpected changes in business inventories 
are the principal factor which equalizes actual savings and actual investments in 
periods when the discrepancies between intended savings and intended investments 
are large. If this conclusion is correct, a reconsideration of dynamic economic 
systems in which unintended saving plays a dominant part, would seem to be in 
order.” (pp. 30—31.) 


So much for consumption and dynamics. Domar’s essay on “Investment, 
Losses, and Monopolies” (pp. 33—53) is a stimulating discussion of where 
the “stream of investment can be expected to come from” that is necessary 
to provide a high level of employment and outpout—provided that the con- 
sumption function itself does not shift upward in the process of capitalist 
development as it would, in the opinion of this reviewer, be quite reasonable 
to suppose. 

Technological process is, of course, the main source of new investments. 
Yet if monopolies dominate the institutional framework, they might succeed 
in postponing “investment until existing equipment is sufficiently depre- 
ciated” so that there need not be any actual net new investments. The 
process of creative destruction, as Schumpeter has called it, need however 
not occur in Domar’s opinion if new investment opportunities are suffi- 
ciently large. It is even possible that Schumpeter might have agreed 
with this. 


(1) In the meantime, Mr. Duesenberry’s book has appeared: Income, Savings, 
and the Theory of Consumer Behavior. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1949. Mr. Franco Modigliani has independently developed a similar consumption 
function. 
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The consideration of the effect of population growth on investment is 
suggestive but rather sketchy. Population growth will increase the demand 
for investments, but it will also increase the labor force. The net effect is in 
doubt, but Domar inclines to an optimistic view. In any case, Domar con- 
siders population growth a thing of the past—though the 1950 census of 
the United States is apt to belie this opinion. 

Whatever the sources of new investments, they won’t occur without 
aggressive competition. And that “aggressive competition cannot take place 
in a ‘safe’ atmosphere where no losses may be inflicted is obvious.” If 
business men were allowed to determine what investments were permissible 
they would always veto those which resulted in goods competitive with their 
own. Thus Domar comes to the very Schumpeterian conclusion: 


“We must recognize the important, though uncomfortable, fact that economic 
progress in our society is a cruel and destructive process, which on the one side... 
has resulted in a remarkably high and ever-rising standard of living, and on the 
other—in the destruction of firms and even whole industries. But attempts to tame 
it so as to achieve safety and security for some, without at the same time intro- 
ducing some measure of economic planning, may well result in chronic unemploy- 
ment and insecurity for all.” (p. 53.) (2) 


Il. 


Part II, called “Social Setting” (pp. 159—217) illustrates beautifully the view 
that the correctness of a theory is independent of the philosophical and poli- 
tical predilections of the persons who hold it, a view most strongly held, 
for example, by Schumpeter in his Dogmengeschichte. In fact, Wright’s essay 
on “Income Redistribution Reconsidered” makes almost exactly the opposite 
points from those found in Mr. Perloff’s “Dynamic Elements in a Full 
Employment Program.” 

Wright stresses in eloquent language that “indiscriminating application 
of crude redistributive techniques can frustrate its own aims.” Furthermore 
redistribution of income and of opportunity are different things. A high 


(2) I omit discussion of the essays of Samuelson on “The Simple Mathematics 
of Income Determination” (pp. 133—155) and of Higgins on “Concepts and Criteria 
of Secular Stagnation” (pp. 82—107); the former because it is impossible to do it 
justice, the latter because I am not sure just what it amounts to. Though the 
problem and the concept of secular stagnation certainly is highly important and 
a part of the Hansen version of the Keynesian theory, M. Higgins’ “essay does 
little more than provide a basis for preliminary discussion at the conceptual level 
and to indicate the difficulties of designing statistical experiments that will yield 
conclusive results.” (p. 107.) 
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progressive income tax may even reduce opportunities for those it is designed 
to aid. Moreover, in the process of redistribution “the poor do not so often 
get purchasing power which they can spend as they wish, as services which 
they may not want” (though, it might be mentioned in parenthesis, they 
keep on voting for those who provide these services). In fact Wright does 
not “believe that political democracy can long survive the end of com- 
petitive capitalism.” 

The point perhaps worth stressing is that even a good Keynesian may 
come to perfectly good Hayekian conclusions. If thus Wright will disappoint 
those anti-Keynesians who consider anyone not a (narrowly defined) 
classical economists a devil-worshipper, they will find just what they are 
looking for in Mr. Perloff’s essay which is about as crude a standard “Key- 
nesian” prescription for the cure of all economic ills as one may wish to find. 

Everything is there: programs must be all-inclusive and wide. Con- 
sumption must be increased. So must investment. This is to be done by 
increasing the share of wages in national income, plugging loopholes in the 
tax system, putting developmental programs into co-ordinated action; there 
must also be government sponsored research, anti-trust action, public owner- 
ship, encouragement of entrepreneurs and innovators of the Schumpeterian 
type, government competition, and so on. 

All this amounts to a listing of about everything anybody has ever 
thought of in the matter of economic policy. The order of presentation has 
the flavor of the legal rather than the economic, and there is hardly an 
inkling that various suggestions might be contradictory, or might have not 
altogether desirable side-effects. But neither Keynes nor Hansen should 
be blamed for this. After all, similarly reckless policy recommendations have 
in the past emanated also from classical economists, who not so long ago 
were quite certain that a general price and wage cut would cure the depres- 
sion(3). 


(3) Mr. S. Alexander’s essay on “Opposition to Deficit Spending for the 
Prevention of Unemployment” (pp. 177—198) takes the Hearings of the Murray 
Full Employment Bill of 1946, and analyses the opinions expressed against the 
passage of the law by the business community. The opposition against the bill does 
not come entirely from a misunderstanding of the economics involved (though 


misunderstandings are quite prevalent). There is a powerful group of business 
men, organized in the Committee for Economic Development (CED) which does 
understand the economics involved and which believes that, though deliberate 
full employment policies are necessary, they should come from a deliberate and 
coordinated effort of business itself. The most important reason against full 
employment policies is the fear of the growing power of the state. And as this fear 
is not based on a misunderstanding, it is unlikely to abate in the future. 
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III. 


Section IIIl on “Economic Policy” (pp. 221—379) is by its very nature the 
least homogeneous one. Musgrave’s contribution on ”Credit Controls, 
Interest Rates, and Management of Public Debt” (pp. 221—254) deals with 
a problem which, as a former high staff member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, he knows well from the inside and which has recently been also 
vigorously dealt with by Senator (formerly Professor) Douglas’ Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report(4). The dif- 
ficulties of interest policies stem, first from the enormous rise in the public 
debt, and secondly, from inconsistences in certain policy aims, specifically 
the conflicts between (1.) a flexible traditional monetary policy, (2.) the 
necessity or desire to maintain low and stable yields on Government securi- 
ties, and (3.) the necessity or desire to meet liquidity and earning require- 
ments of various investor groups, from individual savers to commercial 
banks and insurance companies. 

Some of the conflicts are more apparent than real. In general most 
economists would agree with Musgrave that interest rates will not affect 
investment very much in a dynamic society. This, incidentally, is definitely 
not orthodox Keynesianism, and it is shared by such different writers as, 
say, Schumpeter and Friedrich Lutz(5). On the other hand, interest rates 
may affect the distribution of funds between safe and risk investments 
(p. 226). In addition, there is, however, a more direct effect on the “avail- 
ability of credit,” which is elaborated by Musgrave in greater detail than 
is usual in the literature. It is a point not easily handled theoretically in an 
elegant way. Yet anyone who has worked with credit problems knows that, 
to give one example, even without a change in mortgage rates it is possible 
to borrow at one time up to, say, 70°/o of the value of a house and at another 
time only 40°/o. ; 

There is, however, a real conflict between the desire of the Treasury to 
keep interest charges low, the desire of investors for a stable market, and the 
possible necessity to pursue a vigorous anti-inflationary policy. Senator 
Douglas suggests restoring the upward flexibility of the interest rates. Mus- 
grave suggests, as either an alternative or a supplement, to get both the 
desired flexibility of interest rates and the desired stability of security 


(4) Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies. Report of the Subcommittee on 
Monetary Credit and Fiscal Policies of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Congress of the United States, Senate Document No. 129, 81st Congress, 
2nd Session, Washington 1950, pp. 51. 

(5) Particularly his “The Interest Rate and Investment in a Dynamic Society,” 
American Economic Review, December 1945. 
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values by some “control over bank holdings of Government securities and 
reliance on special issues of the savings bond type to meet the long-term 
needs of institutional investors” (p. 247). (6) 

It seems useful to spend a few critical lines on Dunlop’s “Productivity 
and the Wage Structure” (pp. 341—362) because Dunlop is one of the best 
known American labor economists. Suppose the general level of wage rates 
in the economy as a whole increases as the average of the productivity 
increases, but that individual industries will show divergent productivity 
changes. Two basic possibilities appear to Dunlop: 


“(a) At one extreme, it might be assumed that the wage rate adjustments in each 
firm and industry correspond to these different increases in productivity. Normal 
wage relationships would be completely distorted. (b) At the other extreme it 
might be assumed that the wage structure was so inflexible that there could be no 
change in firm or industry differentials. . . .” (p. 345—346). 


Something in between (case (c) ) seems more realistic to Dunlop, and one 
surely will agree. But before going on, it might be pointed out that the term 
“normal wage relationships” employed can have no economic meaning in 
this context. Nor is the objection purely verbal. Any “pure” theorist would 
immediately consider case (b) fantastic and case (a) highly special, and 
would naturally arrive at case (c) on his definition of “normal” wage re- 
lationships after a productivity change. 

Dunlop presents statistics to indicate a reasonably good correlation be- 
tween increases in output per man hour and increases in average hourly 
earnings in different industries. But the correlation is one of rank only, and 
even after adjustments have been made, chiefly for the relative importance 
of different industries as measured by the number of workers they employ, 
the coefficient is still only + 0.72. It may be left open whether “output 
per man hour” (presumably in physical terms) is the desired measure of 


(6) I skip over Mr. Lerner’s “Burden of the National Debt” which discusses most 
of the objections against his “functional finance.” Mr. Stettner’s essay on “Carl 
Dietzel, Public Expenditures and the Public Debt” is, as far as I am competent to 
judge, an interesting account of an earlier unorthodox view on public spending. 
Neither Brown’s “‘Business-Income Taxation and Investment Incentives” nor Bishop's 
“Alternative Expansionist Fiscal Policies: A Diagrammatic Analysis” can be use- 
fully discussed here, the latter because of its numerous helpful diagrams. Miss 
Bourneuf contributes a detailed technical account on “Exchange Practices and the 
Fund” which concludes, among other things, that though the International Monetary 
Fund might adopt “bilateral policies if certain currencies were becoming scarce in 
the Fund, and the currencies of other countries were not being drawn from the Fund, 
even though they had favorable balances of payments on current account” this is 
most unlikely to happen. 
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productivity, or whether value figures would not have been more appro- 
priate. 

In any case, Dunlop suggests five reasons why the rank correlation is 
not better: 1. There are price as well as wage changes. 2. “Wage relationships 
may have to be preserved among industries, regardless of the differences in 
the rates of increase of productivity” (p. 351). 3. The method of wage pay- 
ments makes a difference. 4. The character of competition on the product 
market plays a role. 5. Finally, unions in different industries will have dif- 
ferent bargaining powers. 

Now this reviewer is not a labor economist but just a theorist. The points 
made by Dunlop are certainly interesting. But no theorist would a priori 
see why wage relations have to be preserved; in fact, he would consider such 
a preservation unlikely, to say the least. Therefore as a naive theorist not 
overwhelmed by the propaganda of unions and labor economists the 
reviewer is astonished that an economist of the unquestioned ability of 
Dunlop should be surprised at the “amount of pliability in the inter-industry 
wage structure (p. 357).” And the statement that this (to Dunlop surprising) 
pliability “casts serious doubts frequently taken in favor of wage increases 
in negotiations ... on the ground that traditional inter-industry differentials 
have been distorted” (ibid.) is plain bad logic. For, the two have logically 
nothing to do with each other. 

Moreover, what is perhaps most surprising is that labor mobility, surely 
a most important factor, is not even mentioned. Nor are elasticities of 
demand. Obviously, Dunlop makes good sense when he states that “The 
smaller the proportion of labor costs to total outlays, other factors being 
the same, the more likely for wage and salary rates to rise relative to the 
average of all industries” (p. 359). True. But insn’t that a peculiar way of 
stating what ordinary theorists have talked about under the oh so despised 
name of marginal productivity? 

To this reviewer it seems, that Mr. Dunlop (in common with other labor 
economists) first rejects a perfectly good general analysis, then sets up 
“realistic” theories only to find that the “facts” such as they are fit the old 
theory better than the new, at wich result surprise is then expressed. In fact, 
Dunlop feels uneasy for his own case. “This theoretical framework” — I 
should incidentally deny that the casual suggestions made deserve such an 
honorable name — “for inter-industry wage movements appears to give 
no distinctive place to the role of labor organizations” (p. 360). It doesn’t, 
and it is almost as an afterthought the Dunlop introduces bargaining though 
he believes that “The factors indicated in the theoretical model effectively 
condition the bargaining process” (p. 361). 

In fact, all the phenomena for which Dunlop needs five explanations 
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can be explained much simpler on marginal productivity principles by labor 
mobility and elasticities of demand for the final product. If, for example, 
labor is perfectly mobile between different industries, any increase in pro- 
ductivity in any one-industry must be diffused throughout the economy 
regardless of the demand elasticities. No differential wage developments 
could arise. If the elasticity of demand for the good in the production of 
which the productivity increase has occurred is very high while labor 
mobility is low, the productivity increase will clearly lead to but small 
price decreases, will stay with the labor of the particular industry (unless 
the productivity change is such as to be imputed to other factors of pro- 
duction!) and be only little diffused to other industries. Other combinations 
can be worked out easily enough. Clearly unions can be fitted into this 
traditional scheme simply enough. They obviously affect labor mobility very 
much, both directly and indirectly by successfully maintaining high wages— 
no one wants to be unemployed at high wages he cannot receive. Clearly 
unions might have a direct or indirect effect on the structure of demand. 

These few sentences do outline a theory which does satisfactorily explain 
the facts as presented by Dunlop; this theory, which is the marginal produc- 
tivity theory, has its shortcomings; but it seems simpler than what has been 
presented in Dunlop’s essay. It has the additional advantage that it may 
allow even for a wage fall because of the particular nature of the produc- 
tivity increase, a possibility not mentioned by the author. Though it is 
not exclusive to what Dunlop says one yet wishes he had incorporated it 
into what he calls his model—which to repeat is not really a self-contained 
model at all—or had at least indicated why he though he could safely 
forget about the more traditional explanations. 

Dunlop’s contribution is very suggestive, but hardly more. And it has 
re-assured this reviewer that, though he does not know all the details of 
the inner workings of unions and of all the collective agreements, and though 
he is acutely aware of the shortcomings of orthodox theory, he has 
nevertheless a fair grasp of the relations of productivity changes to wage 
changes on the basis of that so very imperfect old-fashioned tool of analysis, 
the marginal productivity theory. 


University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan W. F. Srovrer 
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A Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycles. By J. R. Hicks. 
At the Clarendon Press, Oxford 1950. 201 pages, s 10/—. 


A new book of Prof. Hicks deserves always the greatest attention, and 
if it refers to a subject as important as the Trade Cycle, the main problem 
of Economics, we must consider it with the greatest interest. The work is a 
theoretical enquiry “following the lines of ideas which descend from Mar- 
shall to Keynes through Pigou and Lavington, Robertson and Kahn”, but 
it seems that the decisive impulse has been received from the last book of 
Mr. Harrod (1). 

Let us try to make clear the position adopted by Hicks in this book in 
relation with his keynesian colleagues. As every one knows, the multiplier 
Kahn-Keynes (investment multiplier) was considered in the original doctrine 
as the immediate cause of cyclical movements. For Hicks, “the fluctuations 
in consumption resulting from the multiplier mechanism, are likely to be 
damped down. Thus the multiplier mechanism, when it is analysed com- 
pletely, proves after all to be a stabilising influence; its general tendency is 
to diminish the propensity to fluctuate. The causes of fluctuations must be 
sought elsewhere.” (2) 

Wherefrom fluctuations proceed then? Hick says: The main cause of 
fluctuations is to be found in the effect of changes in output (or income) on 
investment. Hicks calls this investment “induced investment”, in order to 
distinguish it from “autonomous investment”. There is here a curious in- 
version of concepts. An increase of the autonomous investment, according to 
Hicks, would be unable to develop fluctuations of sufficient amplitude and 
durability as to explain Cycles; we must add to it the induced investment, 
acting as an “accelerator”. The multiplier and the accelerator would be the 
main protagonists of the oscillating character of the economic evolution. 

The multiplier hangs upon the effect of changes in investment on income, 
the accelerator upon the effect of changes in income on investment. Is not 
there a circular reasoning? Professor Hicks, forestalling this criticism hastens 
to say: “In spite of the apparent circularity in my formulation, it seems to 
me to be the right one.” In my view he is not wrong in admitting both 
reciprocal influences. The original thought of the multiplier implies only an 
interdependence between income and investment. Income splits necessarily in 
spending and saving. If we identify spending with consumption and saving 
with investment, as the keynesians do, and we admit with them that there 


(1) R. F. Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Economics. 1948. A wide critical consider- 
ation of this book is contained in my article in the italian Review Moneta e 
Credito, no. 7, p. 345. 

(2) p.37. 
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exists between these quantities a fixed ratio at the margin, in increase in 
investment will promote also an increase in both investment and con- 
sumption, in order to preserve the required ratios. In Statics these inter- 
relations are always admissible; in Dynamics they are more objectionable. 


The idea of the multiplier rose from the first postwar experience in Eng- 
land about the effect public works had on unemployment, an effect which 
was several times greater than the original expenditure. Now, if the ex- 
penditure had been made to pay subsidies or to dig holes in the ground and to 
fill them afterwards, the issue would not have been very different. The arma- 
ment policy, introduced some years later, had the same effects. What makes 
the economy revive is a higher demand, and higher demand is promoted by 
higher purchasing power on the market, i.e., by higher incomes. For the 
immediate effects, the form of introducing that higher income is indifferent. 

But if we exclude induced investment from the multiplier effect, what 
does this factor become? When a supplementary demand for shoes or 
machines is met without increasing the existent installations and plants, i. e., 
by rising only the expenditure in working capital up to the extent of the 
cost of the increased output, income rises obviously in the amount of that 
cost, neither more nor less. The manifold effect appears only when new invest- 
ments in fixed capital are necessary for the supply of such goods, fixed 
capital whose cost can be 10, 20 or 50 times the value of the additional 
demand for consumption goods or investment goods. It is this induced in- 
vestment which introduces in the market an additional income many times 
higher than the original expenditure; this income generates corresponding 
consumption and saving, which can induce new investments. An autonomous 
investment, as far as it does not induce other investments, does not generate 
multiplied effects. How is it possible then to discriminate between the in- 
duced investment which gives birth to the multiplier and that which brings 
forth the accelerator? 

Hicks comes thus back to “the familiar Acceleration Principle which has 
a long history” (p. 37). This principle whereof the multiplier aimed to be a 
refinement, is an old notion that explains satisfactorily the boom and the 
slump starting the former from a germ of upswing, the latter from a be- 
ginning of fall. But the secret of cycles is not there; its key is to be found in 
the forces which determine the turning points. An upwards movement, either 
promoted by autonomous or by induced investment, must be damped down 
in order that slump can find an outset. In every case the upswing is damped 
by whatever event reducing output, for instance, when the income is not 
wholly spent either in consumption or investment; then sales are reduced, 
entrepreneurs receive lower incomes, they must contract payrolls and output, 
and adjourn investments. I fear however that no keynesist will accept this 
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development, on account of the dogma that all the income which is not spent 
is invested. 

Economic processes take time. Professor Hicks is right in admitting lags. 
They play an important part in the shape of the curves the author traces to 
explain the oscillating form of economic development. He is thus more in 
touch with reality than the keynesians which ignore time in the course of 
economic facts. Notwithstanding I feel that his geometry of cycles contained 
in chapters V to VIII gives us rather the impression of a kinematic than of 
a true kinetic. Mr. Hicks prefers the theory of free cycles whose equilibrium 
is disturbed by erratic shocks. But the causes engendering, developing and 
reversing cyclical movements, according to the conception of Hicks, seem 
so contingent that they make rather surprising the regular periodicity and 
fatality with which they succeed one another in reality. Chapter IX is 
devoted to a more accurate justification of this periodicity and regularity 
within the admitted premises, and chapter X to a further consideration of 
the ceiling, which secures that each phase will find necessarily its end. In 
spite of the efforts of the author, the artifice seems not very convincing to 
me. More persuasive appears the doctrine contained in the last two chapters, 
devoted to the monetary factor. Without holding, as Mr. Hawtrey does, 
that the cycle is a purely monetary phenomenon, in the sense that it could be 
corrected by technical monetary measures only, it is undeniable that the 
monetary fact penetrates our economy so profoundly that its exclusion leads 
us to an unreal world, and it is very doubtful whether the inferences ob- 
tained under such premises would be applicable to the real one. It is very 
doubtful whether it is possible to isolate the monetary factor from the real 
ones, because in our economy—and we only know monetary economies as 
ours—the real factors act through the monetary factor. 

The asseveration contained in the last chapter that by the suppression of 
international trade the national monetary systems could be made completely 
elastics sounds a somewhat old sentence to me. Is foreign trade only that 
hinders the employment of methods of an expansionist monetary policy 
which would permit, for example, full employment? If so, the tendency 
towards autarky is not excluded from being a sound policy. 

These criticisms, that I expound in full sincerity, must not convey a false 
idea of the general value of the work of Prof. Hicks, a clear and methodo- 
logical exposition of an original thesis on a very difficult subject. It contains 
a great deal of good and systematic work; it is a pity that it has not been 
applied on more fructiferous grounds than the promised by the keynesian 
premises. Notwithstanding, the book will enhance the already well won 
reputation of P. Hicks as a clever economist. 


Madrid GERMAN BERNACER 
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The Dynamics of Business Cycles. By J. TiNBERGEN and J. J. Porax. 
A Study in Economic Fluctuations. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 1950. X + 366 pages, $5.00. 


This volume was first published by J. Tinbergen in 1942 in Dutch, 
reprinted 1943 and 1945 and has now been translated into English and 
adapted for American use by J. J. Polak. The English title is more pre- 
tentious than the original Dutch Economische Bewegingsleer. Since the 
efforts of many economists, especially during recent years, to build a system 
of economic dynamics have not yet led to a satisfactory solution of the many 
theoretical problems involved, a book with the sensational title The Dyna- 
mics of Business Cycles is certain to stir the reader’s mind and give rise to 
rather high expectations. 

The volume consists of three virtually independent parts: description 
(part 1), theory (part II) and business cycle policy (part III). 

The descriptive part begins with an explanation of simple concepts related 
to the graphical presentation of movements of variables in general (ch. 1). 
Ch. 2 is devoted to some of the more important economic trend movements; 
viz. population, land, productivity, stock of capital, volume of output, etc. 
These are illustrated with numerical examples and are shown to have an 
upward trend until the close of World War I. “Interruptions” and “sudden 
changes” (ch. 3), on the other hand, disturb long-run developments. The 
German inflation of the 1920’s may be quoted as a major, the coal strike in 
England in 1926 as a “minor interruption”, whereas a “sudden change” 
occurred for instance in Germany after 1933. Chs. 4-6 contain illustrations 
of cyclical and seasonal movements, their trend, timing, amplitude and the 
shapes of the respective curves. A few remarks are added in respect to 
random movements. The two final chapters of part I discuss differences in 
trend, cyclical and seasonal patterns among individual countries and in in- 
dividual markets. 

Introducing the theoretical part, the authors present some welcome and 
clarifying comments on concepts which are frequently used although often 
lacking clear definition. Statics “is applicable only to long-run tendencies” 
(p. 102); in other words, it answers the question as to what tends to be the 
ultimate effect of a certain initial change in one of the data, irrespective 
of the factor time. On the other hand, economic dynamics follows “step by 
step the process of adaptation and the succeeding movements” (p. 103) with 
due regard to the time they take. 

The fundamental economic variables in a static process (ch. 10) are the 
price for labor and capital, in other words the wage rate and the rate of 
interest (under the assumption that all the existing markets fall under one 
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of these two categories), the supply of labor, the supply of capital and the 
production function. Since Tinbergen and Polak operate with a moneyless 
economy, the argument runs in real terms. It is not until the long-run 
economic development under these restraining assumptions has been analysed 
in respect to capital formation, distribution of income, consequences of war 
and stagnation that the authors introduce the money factor. It seems to 
us that this procedure, although fundamentally right, carries the analysis 
in real terms too far and underestimates the effect of nominal values, even 
in the long run. In ch. 12, a few pages are devoted to the various long-wave 
theories by Cassel, Wagemann, Warren & Pearson and de Wolff. 


The authors take up the problem of business cycles in ch. 13. According 
to them, the whole range of questions can be reduced to, and depends on 
the behavior of, two crucial items: income formation and the use of income. 
On the basis of the Keynesian identity equations the expenditure of income 
is composed of new investment, re-investment, investment in inventory, 
and consumption. New investment appears to be more a function of realized 
and expected profits and prices of capital goods and shares than of the rate 
of interest. Strong emphasis is laid on the time lag between changes in the 
factors influencing the decisions of the investors and the putting into effect 
of new investment. Empirical studies suggest lags of one half and one year 
in the United States and the United Kingdom respectively. Re-investment, 
on the other hand, is a function of the economic condition; the actual 
depreciation does not play a very important role. The decision to invest in 
inventory depends primarily on technical factors; i.e. the volume of pro- 
duction tends to fluctuate proportionately with changes in stocks. Hence, 
Tinbergen and Polak ignore the speculative factor which is given much 
weight in Hawtrey’s system. Finally, consumption stands in a fixed relation 
to changes in income. As to changes in prices: “Fluctuations in prices are 
usually in the same direction as fluctuations in income. Their effect on 
consumption will therefore on the whole be parallel to the ef*ect of changes 
in income.” (p. 186-7). Here again, it is important to take into consideration 
the time lag between a change in income and the corresponding change in 
consumption. In fact, the time lags constitute the most important dynamic 
element in the analysis. 


It is of course possible — as the authors show in ch. 13 — to develop a 
model of business cycles from these functional relationships, to make it pro- 
gressively more complicated, and to demonstrate that resulting fluctuations 
occur endogenously (allowing only initial changes in the data). The 
amplitude of the cycle then depends on the numerical values of the 
coefficients used. 

The validity of this approach and of the authors’ models hinges entirely 
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on the question whether the functions on which they are based represent 
“true” relations. Tinbergen’s and Polak’s optimism in this respect may be 
illustrated by the following phrase: “‘... these relations are valid not only 
for period 1 and 2 but also for all successive periods...” (p. 196). It is this 
basic point which seems to us highly questionable and the reader is likely 
to become more and more skeptical as he follows the authors’ argument, 
which culminates in a few remarks about so strongly irrational and specu- 
lative a market as the Stock Exchange. 

Ch. 14 deals with fluctuations in certain individual markets, such as the 
famous hog-cycle. Further theoretical observations in respect to endogenous 
and exogenous movements (ch. 15) and a theoretical postscript in ch. 16 
conclude part II. 

According to the authors, the main objective of economic policies are 
maximum production and satisfactory distribution over time. Full employ- 
ment is desirable also, but it “practically coincides with the first objective 
of the maximum volume of production” (p. 264). The government has direct 
and indirect measures of economic policy at its disposition. Tinbergen and 
Polak credit exchange rate policy with being the most influential of all in- 
direct policies. A “rather strong beneficial effect of devaluation and an 
equally large unfavorable effect of appreciation, with respect to employ- 
ment” (p. 315) can be attained. Another important means is tax policy. 
Among the direct policies, compensating expenditure policy of the govern- 
ment takes the first place. Except for a strong advocation of this last govern- 
ment activity, part III contains more a tabulation of the various policies 
which may prove useful than actual recommendations as to the policies to 
pursue at given times. This omission is in line with the authors’ intent to 
present theory in the first instance (p. v). 

Those who are already familiar with the current theories of business 
cycles and who would like to know more exactly what the econometric 
contribution to business cycles is, or possibly could be, will hardly find 
anything new in this volume. On the other hand, the student for whom 
mathematics presents more difficulties than help will welcome this very 
clear and non-mathematical introduction to the econometric approach. 


Princeton, New Jerse FRANZ LUTOLF 
y 
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La Monnaie. Par Rosert Mossé. Observations de Luigi Federici et 
Robert Triffin. Introduction de H. S. Ellis (Bilans de la connaissance 
économique). Librairie Marcel Riviére, Paris 1950. 208 p., fr. fr. 450. 

Cet ouvrage inaugure une nouvelle collection intitulée «Bilans de la con- 
naissance économique» dirigée également par M. Robert Mossé, Professeur 
4 la Faculté de Droit de Grenoble. 

En ce milieu de siécle, il n’est pas sans profit de faire un retour en arriére, 
car depuis une cinquantaine d’années, la connaissance de la vie économique 
s’est profondément transformée. «Faire le point», tel est le but des Bilans qui 
comporteront une série de volumes consacrés chacun a4 une grande question, 
comme: «La Monnaie», «L’Echange international», «Le Salaires», etc... 
Chaque volume doit comprendre trois parties: un essai de synthése, une étude 
complémentaire rédigée par un autre spécialiste (ou plusieurs) et enfin une 
bibliographie choisie, analytique et critique. 

En bref, l’objet des Bilans est de présenter sous une forme concise et claire 
un tableau de |’évolution de la connaissance économique au cours de la 
premiére moitié du XXe siécle. En méme temps qu’un instrument d’infor- 
mation générale pour le public, cette collection vise 4 apporter un nouvel 
instrument de travail aux économistes. 

Le Professeur Ellis en tant que directeur du récent Survey of Contemporary 
Economics édité par l’American Association, était particuli¢rement qualifié 
pour présenter ces Bilans. 

En entroduisant son ouvrage, M. R. Mossé reléve que la premiére moitié 
du XXe siécle a été marquée par des phénoménes monétaires d’une ampleur 
et d’une variété extraordinaires, auprés desquels les « grands faits historiques », 
comme I’afflux des métaux précieux au XVle siécle, les assignats au X VII Ie 
siécle ou les greenbacks au XI Xe siécle, font pauvre figure. Notre époque 
trouvera peut-étre sa caractéristique la plus originale dans les troubles moné- 
taires, puisque ni les guerres, ni les dictatures, ni les progrés techniques ne 
sont des faits particuliers 4 notre temps. L’étude de la monnaie s’est con- 
sidérablement développée par la pratique et avec Il’aide des «expériences», 
mais la science proprement dite nous a apporté au cours des quarante ou 
cinquante derniéres années bien peu de certitudes nouvelles. L’auteur observe 
subtilement que «le progrés de la connaissance se résume peut-étre en une 
meilleure compréhension de notre ignorance». 

Laissant de céte les aspects internationaux, le Professeur Robert Mossé con- 
sacre son chapitre premier 4 un inventaire chronologique des préoccupations 
monétaires, réparti en quatre sections: l’apogée des certitudes et les premiéres 
inquiétudes a la fin du XIXe siécle et a l’aube du XXe siécle, les miracles 
et les mirages du papier-monnaie (du financement de la guerre aux grandes 
inflations), la monnaie, fauteur de crise et facteur de reprise (la grande dé- 
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pression économique mondiale des années trente), enfin la planification 
autoritaire et le dirigisme monétaire, 4 savoir la seconde guerre et le conflit 
des systémes. 

Le chapitre deuxiéme rappelle les controverses en quelque sorte philo- 
sophiques qui tournent autour de la notion de monnaie et qui tendent A 
rechercher son essence, son fondement, ses formes, etc. 


Dans le chapitre troisiéme, |’auteur présente les principales théories relatives 
a action de la monnaie (par la valeur, par la quantité, par les revenus, par 
la dépense, par la circulation). 


Enfin le probléme de la création de la monnaie est étudié au chapitre 
quatriéme. Selon M. R. Mossé, les idées nouvelles sur les fonctions de la 
monnaie comme levier de commande nous obligent aujourd’hui 4 concentrer 
l’attention sur le probléme de |’émission qui est sans doute le probléme que 
la seconde moitié du siécle aura le plus besoin d’étudier. Actuellement, sou- 
ligne l’auteur, les objectifs de la politique monétaire commencent 4 bien se 
préciser et a recueillir une approbation générale. Le but essentiel est d’agir 
sur l’activité économique dans son ensemble, en influengant la demande 
globale. De la sorte, on veut agir finalement sur |’emploi et sur le revenu 
national. La politique monétaire, déclare-t-il plus loin, est un tout, dont la 
circulation fiduciaire, le crédit, le budget, la fiscalité, la dette publique et 
méme la sécurité sociale ne sont que des fragments. Elleméme n’est qu’une 
partie dans la politique économique générale et dans la politique tout court. 

«La seconde moitié du XXe siécle verra-t-elle un renversement de la 
tendance avec retour a |’étalon-or du XIXe siécle?» L’auteur dans sa con- 
clusion en doute fort; il croit plutét 4 une continuation du mouvement, mais 
en quelque sorte sur un autre plan. «La zone stratégique sur laquelle devrait 
porter le projecteur nous parait étre la charniére de la science et de la pra- 
tique, de la pensée et de l’action, de la recherche et de l’administration.» 


L’essai de synthése de M. Robert Mossé est suivi d’observations de M. Luigi 
Federici, professeur 4 l’Université de Modéne, et de M. Robert Triffin, 
conseiller financier de |’E.C.A. 

L’auteur a-t-il réalisé son dessein de faire une sorte de récapitulation de 
la science monétaire d’une conception nouvelle? Assurément et la réussite a 
cet égard est patente. Ce bilan d’un demi-siécle de recherches et d’expériences 
monétaires s’apparente certes 4 une histoire des doctrines, 4 un important 
chapitre d’un traité et A un manuel. II en différe cependant par le souci de 
l’auteur de saisir la connaissance en formation plutét que la science faite, 
par sa volonté de rattacher la théorie aux préoccupations de la vie et de la 
société et par son désir d’apporter un instrument de recherches plutét qu’un 
instrument dogmatique. 
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On ne saurait reprocher, dans un tel ouvrage, certaines généralisations 
inévitables. Remarquons incidemment que M. Mossé ne dissimule pas ses 
sympathies pour le dirigisme monétaire et notamment pour I|’autorité moné- 
taire unique jouissant de pouvoirs étendus d’investigations et d’action sur 
toutes les formes de monnaie. On regrettera seulement avec M. R. Triffin 
que les problémes de change aient été écartés de ce livre pour des raisons 
matérielles. Les aspects internationaux seront réservés 4 un autre tome de la 
série des Bilans, qui parachévera, espérons-le, ce savant exposé synoptique. 

Le volume se termine par une utile bibliographie fondée sur le principe 
d’une sélection trés restrictive qui en réduit la liste 4 une centaine d’ouvrages 
choisis parmi les plus importants publiés depuis 1900 dans les divers pays. 


Zurich G.-A. MAIRE 
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ment and Deficiency. — KLARMAN Hersert E., Requirements for 
Physicians. — Harris SEymour E., The British Health Experiment: The 
First Two Years of the National Health Service. — Kutp CLarenceE A., 
Voluntary and Compulsory Medical Care Insurance. — ROTHENBERG 
Jerome, Welfare Implications of Alternative Methods of Financing 
Medical Care. — Leamer Laurence E., Difficulties in Teaching Eco- 
nomics — What They Are. — LauTerBacH ALBERT, Difficulties in 
Teaching Economics — Possible Solutions. — Taytor Horace, This Is 
What I Should Do Now, If-. — Lewis BEN W, Comments on the 
Teaching of Economics. — MEHREN GEORGE, Comparative Costs of 
Agricultural Price Support Plans and Certain Policy Implications. 


— June 1951. 
Picou A. C., Some Aspects of Welfare Economics. — Sctrovsky Tisor, 
The State of Welfare Economics. — Rostow W. W,, Some Notes on Mr. 
Hicks and History. — Fers Renpics, American Business Cycles, 1865 to 
1879. — AckLey Garpner, The Multiplier Time Period. — Stevens R. 
W., New Ideas in International Trade Theory. — Rees ALBErt, Wage 
Determination in the Steel Industry. 


The Annals of The Hitotsubashi Academy, October 1950. 
AKAMATSU KaNnaME, The Theory of «Supply-Multiplier» in Reference 
to the Postwar Economic Situation in Japan. — YamapA Yuzo, The 
National Income and Industrial Structure in Japan. — Yamapa Isamu, 
A Measurement of Money Utility and Functional Values of the Cost of 
Living Index. — Iro Hanya, The Value-added Tax in Japan. — 
TAKAHASHI CHOTARO, The Income Tax Burden: A Japanese Experi- 
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ment. — YAMAGUCHI SHIGERU, The Banking System in Japan and Its 
Problems. 


L’ Année politique et économique, Janvier-Février 1951. 


LAVERGNE BERNARD, La politique étrangére des Etats-Unis et le probléme 


asiatique. — Que penser du danger d’agression soviétique? — FRASER 
GrorrreY, La politique de M. Nehru. — Macasarp JEan, Le sort des 
anciennes colonies italiennes. — LAVERGNE BERNARD, In memoriam 


Raoul Labry (1880—1950). 
— Mars-Juin 1951. 


Fraser Gerorrrey, Des différends entre Londres et Washington. — 
LAVERGNE BERNARD, Le Plan Schuman: Un Coup d’épée dans I’eau ou 
la soviétisation camouflée des industries du charbon et de l’acier? 


Auenwirtschaft, Marz 1951. 


BACHMANN H. — BossHarpt A. — KinGE., Betrachtungen zur Aufenwirt- 
schaftspoiitik. — Grar Witut1, Das Problem der Wahrungsrelation in der 
zentralgeleiteten Volkswirtschaft. — Heuss Ernst, Die schweizerische 
Aufenwirtschaft und die Freigeldinitiative. — Die Kaufkraft der Stun- 
denléhne in verschiedenen Landern. — Kiinc Emm, Entwicklungstenden- 
zen in der amerikanischen Aufenwirtschaftspolitik. 


— Juni 1951. 


BACHMANN H. — BossHarpt A. — Kine E., Betrachtungen zur Aufen- 
wirtschaftspolitik. — BACHMANN Hans, Die Reform der Europiaischen 
Zahlungsunion als Voraussetzung der Liberalisierung und des Schuman- 
Planes. — KNESCHAUREK FRANCESCO, Die Auswirkungen des gegenwar- 
tigen Exportbooms auf die schweizerische Beschaftigungslage. — Boss- 
HARDT ALFRED, Die Schweizer Banknote als gesetzliches Zahlungs- 
mittel. — HuG WattHer, Aus der Arbeit des Schweizerischen Instituts 
fiir Aufenwirtschafts- und Marktforschung im Jahre 1950. , 


Bulletin de l'Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Février 1951. 
Dupriez Léon H., La théorie quantitative de la monnaie en conditions 
de sous-emploi. Doctrine et applications de conjuncture économique. — 
Bézy FERNAND, Les phases de la conjoncture au sein de la firme. Les 


agencements cycliques des coits de production dans un charbonnage 
belge 1836—1939. 


— Mars 1951. 


Woirrin Micuet, La conjoncture économique de la Belgique. — Sta- 
tistiques économiques courantes. 
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— Mai 1951. 


JANSSEN ALBERT-EpouarD, Les finances publiques belges en 1950. — 
RoGeER CHar_Es, Les finances privées. — Woronorr ANDRE, Le mouve- 
ment social en 1950. — BaupHUIN FERNAND, Prix, consommation, 
balance et revenus. — De Lespaut CnHarvLes Demeure, L’industrie 
charbonniére belge et le plan Schuman. — De Strycker Rosert, La 
métallurgie en 1950. — PAquet RoGer, Les industries diverses en 
1950. — Lerisvre Jacques, La situation économique du Congo belge 
en 1950. — Jusst1ant JEAN, Le commerce extérieur de la Belgique en 
1950. — PinxTEN KareL, L’agriculture belge en 1950. — VASANNE 
ALPHONSE, La construction. 


— Juin 1951. 


Woirrrin MicHeEL, La conjoncture économique de la Belgique. — Sta- 
tistiques économiques courantes. 


Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, 1951. 


BRAUDEL FERNAND, Les Responsabilités de Il’Histoire. — WaALLON 
Henri, Sociologie et Education. — Piacet JEAN, Pensée Egocentrique 
et Pensé Sociocentrique. — MERLEAU-Ponty Maurice, Le Philosophe et 
la Sociologie. — LEFEBvRE Henri, Les Classes Sociales dans les Cam- 
pagnes. — MAISONNEUVE JEAN, Réflexions sur le Collectif et |’Interper- 
sonnel. —Lerort CLaupg, Notes critiques sur la Méthode de Kardiner. — 
BousricauD Francois, L’Idéologie Utilitaire dans ’?GEuvre de Harold 
Laski. — DELAsNERIE CuHarces, |’Economie et la Sociologie 4 |’Etude 
d’une Ville. — BrLIN-MILLLERON JEAN, Les Expressions Symboliques 
dans la Psychologie Collective des Crises Politiques. — BLAHA ARNOST, 
Enquéte de Sociologie Urbaine en Tchécoslovaquie. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, February 1951. 


Innis H. A., Technology and Public Opinion in the United States. — 
JAMIESON StuaRT, Industrial Relations and Government Policy. — Crick 
W. F., Britain’s Post-War Economic Policy, 1945—1950. — MAaLacH 
VERNON W., External Determinants of the Canadian Upswing, 1921 to 
1929. — NagcELe K. D., Some Problems in the Study of Hostility and 
Aggression in Middle-Class American Families. — Spry IRENE M., The 
Royal Commission on Prices. — SEELEY JOHN R., Social Science in Social 
Action. 


— May 1951. 
James R. WarrEN, The Life and Work of John Rae. — MILLIGAN FRANK, 
Ministerial Control of the British Nationalized Industries. — PEARDON 
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Tuomas P., Bentham’s Ideal Republic. — Caitarp K., The Present 
System of Local Government in Canada: Some Problems of Status, Area, 


Population, and Resources. — Ancus H. F., The Dangers of Declaring 
Human Rights. — Krirsteap B. S., The Nature of Economic Man — 
A Rejoinder. — Noyes C. Reino.tp, The Nature of Economic Man — 


A Reply. — Quinn Hersert F., The Third National Convention of the 
Liberal Party. — Wittiams JoHN R., The Selection of Arthur Meighen 
as Conservative Party Leader in 1941. — Innis H. A., Communications 
and Archaeology. 


Econometrica, January 1951. 


Goopwin R. M., The Nonlinear Accelerator and the Persistence of 
Business Cycles. — MorcGan James N., Consumer Substitutions between 
Butter and Margarine. — ENKE STEPHEN, Equilibrium among Spatially 
Separated Markets: Solution by Electric Analogue. 


— April 1951. 


FriscH RAGNAR, Some Personal Reminiscences on a Great Man. — 
Rosinson JOAN, The Rate of Interest. — BorreEux MarceL, Le «Revenu 
Distribuable» et les Pertes Economiques. — Patinxin Don, The In- 
validity of Classical Monetary Theory. — BRUNNER Kart, Inconsistency 
and Indeterminacy in Classical Economics. — Hayakawa Mryoj1, The 
Application of Pareto’s Law of Income to Japanese Data. — Motzkin 
T. S., Two Consequences of the Transposition Theorem on Linear 
Inequalities. — SLATER Morton L., A Note on Motzkin’s Transposition 
Theorem. — ZELLNER ARNOLD, An Interesting General Form for a Pro- 
duction Function. 


Economia Internazionale, Febbraio 1951. 


Autais M., Les intéréts des groupes sociaux et nationaux et l’union 
économique de l’Europe. — Crark C., World Resources and World 
Population. — Copianp D. B., Australia and International Economic 
Equilibrium. — Gupin E. and Kincston J., The Equilibrium Exchange 
Rate of the Cruzeiro. — Outis F., Les réformes de structure distinées a 
prévenir les crises économiques. — SimkIN C. G. F., New Zealand and 
International Economic Equilibrium. — Vinci F., I costi comuni, il 
benessere generale e la finanza pubblica. — Lee S. Y., Mr. Kahn on «the 
Dollar Shortage and Devaluation». — Preiser E., Kapitalexport und 
Vollbeschaftigung. — Rosinson E. A. G., L’economia del riarmo nel 
Regno Unito. — V. S., L’economia della difesa nazionale negli Stati 
Uniti. — Catperwoop J. D., L’economia della difesa americana. — 
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Beacu E, F., L’economia di guerra del Canada. — Vio. R., Reddito 
nazionale, riarmo e pressione inflazionista nel Canada. 


— Maggio 1951. 
AKERMAN J., The Problem of International Balance in Progressive 
Economies. — Bayer H., Wirtschaftliche Koordinationspolitik und Welt- 
wirtschaft. — Manr A., Die wesentliche Bedingung des Gleichgewichts 
der Zahlungsbilanz. — Pretnreicu G. A. D., Models of Taxation in the 
Theory of the Firm. — Vinci F., Ancora sui costi comuni, benessere 
generale e finanza pubblica. — Vito F., Some Economic Aspects of the 
Atlantic Pact. — BaLocu T, A Note on the Multiplier, Flexible Exchan- 
ges and the Dollar Shortage. — Morcan D. J., La Situazione 
economica e gli effetti del riarmo nel Regno Unito. — Zirret O., La 
Svizzera ed i problemi economici della difesa. — Atvicini M. L., 
L’economia sovietica alla fine del primo Piano quinquennale postbellico. 


Economica, February 1951. 
PaisH F. W.,, The London New Issue Market. — Ruopes E. C., Distri- 
bution of Earned and Investment Incomes in the United Kingdom in 
1937—1938. — Letwin W, The Authorship of Sir Dudley North’s 


Discourses on Trade. — Turvey Ratru and Brems Hans, The Factor 
and Goods Markets. — Hare A. E. C., The Theory of Effort and Wel- 
fare Economics. — Peacock ALAN T. and Berry D., A Note on the 


Theory of Income Redistribution. — Brown E. H. Puers, Evan Durbin, 
1906—1948. 


— May 1951. 
Hoop Jurtia and Yamey B. S., Imperfect Competition in Retail 
Trades. — Kinsman K. L., A Regional Analysis of British Import 
Prices. — Lenrant J. H., Great Britain’s Capital Formation, 1865 to 
1914. — LaANNeER J., Changes in the Structure of the German Banking 
System. — Meape J. E., The Removal of Trade Barriers: The Regional 
versus the Universal Approach. 


The Economic Journal, March 1951. 


Houtwakker H. S., Electricity Tariffs in Theory and Practice. — 
Meek R. L., Physiocracy and Classicism in Britain. — Fremine J. M., 
On Making the Best of Balance of Payments Restrictions on Imports. — 
BaLocu T., Welfare and Free Trade. — Crayton G., The Role of the 
British Life Assurance Companies in the Capital Market. — HaAtpErNn 
D. B., European East-West Trade and the United Kingdom’s Food 


Supply. 
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— June 1951. 

SHACKLE G. L. S., Twenty Years on: A Survey of the Theory of the 
Multiplier. — Harrop R. F., Notes on Trade Cycle Theory. — BARKER 
H. P. and Kaun R. F., Home and Export Trade. — FRANKLIN N. N., 
South Africa’s Balance of Payments and the Sterling Arey, 1939 to 
1950. — Mixnz A. M., Passenger Road Transport and the Transport Act 
1947, with Particular Reference to the North-East of England. — 
Newman P. K., A Note on «Risk and the Cobweb Theorem». — 
LENNARD R., The Economic Position of the Bordars and Cottars of 
Domesday Book. 


De Economist, Januari 1951. 


KREUKNIET P, B., Aanvaardbare mededinging. — HartHoorn A. M., 
De investeringsbehoeften van de minder-ontwikkelde gebieden en de 
middelen om daarin te voorzien. — VAN AMERINGEN A. A., Economische 


en sociale kroniek. 


— Februari 1951. 


Pen J., Enkele opmerkingen over de wisselkoersen en de economische 


rekening. — Porak Frep. L., De grote verwachting van de twingtigste 
eeuw. — VAN AMERINGEN A. A., Economische en sociale kroniek. — 
ManscuHor H. J., Indonesische kroniek. — De Meester E. D., Inter- 


nationale economische kroniek. 


— Maart 1951. 


Potak N. J., Enige grondslagen voor de financiering der onder- 
j S° § s 8 


neming. — Krogese W T, Een nieuw werk over de Nederlanse 
textielnijverheid. — VAN AMERINGEN A. A., Economische en sociale 
kroniek. 

— April 1951. 


Goupswaarp G., Specialisatie, integratie en internationale statistiek. — 
Potrak N. J., Enige grondslagen voor de financiering der onder- 


neming (II). — Manscuor H. J., Indonesische kroniek. 

— Mei 1951. 
Tue H. en vAN ScHaik W, Resultaten van een enquéte betreffende 
gedragingen van ondernemers. — VAN AMERINGEN A. A., Economische 


en sociale kroniek. 


— Juni 1951. 
PEN J., Oligopolistische agressie. — Kraat A., Het certificatensysteem 
in Indonesié. — Manscuot H. J., Indonesische kroniek. 
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Ekonomiska Samfundets Tidskrift, No. 1, 1951. 
WALLENBERG Marcus, Sveriges ekonomiska problem efter kriget. — 
SuvirANTA Br., Indextankandet — illusion och verklighet. — FouGcstept 
Gunnar, En index f6r den produktiva verksamheten. 


— No. 2, 1951. 


Smeps Heimer, Ar Finlands landsbygd Sverbefolkad? — LrinBErG 
Yrj6, Livférsikringsverksamhet i inflationstider. 


Finanzarchiv, Band 12, Heft 4, 1951. 

Ritscut Hans, Die Prinzipien der Staatswirtschaft. — SruckKEN RUDOLF 
und Sies WALTER, Finanzwissenschaftliche Deckungsgrundsatze und kon- 
junkturpolitische Postulate. — Werser Apo.ir, Geld und Gold in der 
Sow jetwirtschaft. — KreL.te WILHELM, Der Zins in der Geld- und Kredit- 
wirtschaft. Eine Untersuchung iiber den Einflu& der Geldverwendung auf 
Gleichgewicht und Wirtschaftsablauf. — Fricke Rotr, Das Problem der 
Synthese innerhalb der Sozialwissenschaften. — Wacke GERHARD, Das 
Gesetz iiber die Finanzverwaltung. Uber seine Unvereinbarkeit mit dem 
Grundgesetz. — HOpker-AscHorr HERMANN, Das Finanzwesen der Bun- 
desrepublik. Bemerkungen zu dem Buch von Gerhard Wacke. — HEckt 
Witnetm, Aktuelle Probleme des kommunalen Finanzausgleichs. 


L’industria, No. 2, 1951. 
BarBerI B., Il nuovo censimento industriale dell’anno 1951. — 
SaccHETTI U., Considerazioni attorno ai due tassi di interesse di Wick- 
sell in relazione all’analisi macro economica. — Gotzio S., La «La 
Relazione Generale» del Ministro del Tesoro per l’anno 1950. — Hicks 
J. R., Investimenti indotti e coefficiente di accelerazione. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, April 1951. 
Lampe Apo tr, Umrisse einer allgemeinen ‘Theorie der Wirtschaftspolitik, 
I. Teil. — ForstMANN ALBRECHT, Uber Statik, Dynamik und Liquiditat. 
— Mai 1951. 


MiTscHERLICH WaLpeMarR, Wege zur Erkenntnis der Gemeinschaft. — 
Lampe Apotr, Umrisse einer allgemeinen Theorie der Wirtschaftspolitik, 
IL. Teil. 


The Journal of Economic History, No. 1, 1951. 


Sprinc Davip, The English Landes Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron: 
1830—1880. — Kuznets Simon, The State as a Unit in Study of 
Economic Growth. — GERSCHENKRON ALEXANDER, An Analysis of Soviet 
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Agriculture. — JoHNson Harry M., Sociological Aspects of Change and 
the Entrepreneur. — Rostow W. W, Two Analyses of Britain’s Transition. 


— No. 2, 1951. 
HELLEINER Kart F., Moral Conditions of Economic Growth. — 


ARRINGTON LEONARD J., The Desert Telegraph — A Churchowned 
Public Utility. — Dorrman JoserH, A Note on Interpenetration of 
Anglo-American Finance, 1837—1841. — Usuer A. P., Sir John 


Howard Clapham and the Empirical Reaction in Economic History. — 
Bum JEROME, The Early History of the Russian Peasantry. 


Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie, Heft 3, 1950/51. 


Werprert GeorG, Bemerkungen zu einer noologischen Anthropologie. — 
STAMMER OtTo, Die Entstehung und die Dynamik der Ideologien. — 
LIEBERZ- WyYGODZINSKI HiLpEGARD, Kampleben in der Emigration. — 
INFIELD Henrik F., Grenzen und Miangel der Anwendung des sozio- 
metrischen Tests. — Von WiesE L., Zehn Gebote der Kunst der Organi- 
sation. — STAUFFER ErNsT, Jean Piaget. — Von Wiese L., Individualis- 
mus? 


Moneda y Crédito, Marzo 1951. 
Estaré FaBiAN, El profesor Schumpeter y el porvenirdel sistema econdémico 
(II). — CaranpvE Ramon, La economia de Napoles bajo Carlos V. — 
Roic J. HERNANDEZ, La zona esterlina. 


Nationalokonomisk, Tidsskrift, 1.—2. Hxfte 1951. 


Brems Hans, Omkostninger og prispolitik. Noglie nye britiske bidrag 
og et forsog pa fortolkning. — KrisTENSEN THORKIL, Danmarks 
okonomisk-politiske situation. — MortTEeNsEN Erik, Pris-og idkomst- 
garanti i U.S.A.’s landbrugspolitik fra Agricultural Adjustment Act til 
Brannan-planan. — Puitir Kje_p, Omkring Hicks’ trade cycle. — 
RasMUSSEN WERNER, En sammenligning af produktiviteten i U.S.A. og 
Storbritannien. — ANDERSEN HeEtce, Kan man forudsige et valgresultat? 


Population, Janvier-Mars 1951. 


Mayer Anpré, Cing ans de travail. — JacossEN Pierre, L’ceuvre de 
l’Organisation Internationale pour les Réfugiés. — LEDERMANN SULLY 
et TaBAH Frépéric, Nouvelles données sur la mortalité d’origine 
alcoolique. — SuTTER JEAN et TaBAH Léon, Effets des mariages con- 
sanguins sur la descendance. — FouGEyroLias Pierre, Prédominance 
du mari ou de la femme dans le ménage. Une enquéte sur la vie 
familiale. — Grrarp ALAIN, Mobilité sociale et dimension de la famille. 
Enquéte dans les lycées et les facultés. 
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— Avril-Juin 1951. 


VincENnT Paut, La mortalité des vieillards. — Rosin JEAN, Le probléme 
démographique au Japon. — Bourceors-PicHat JEAN, La mesure de la 
mortalité infantile. -Principes et méthodes. — Lotset Maurice, Le 
anomalies des lois sur la nationalité: doubles nationaux et apatrides. — 
Bercues Héine, La population vue par les utopistes.s — TABAH 
Frépéric, Niveau de vie des familles suivant le nombre d’enfants. — 
Face Anita, Progrés des études de population au Brésil. 


Public Finance — Finances publiques, No. 1, 1951. 


Martin James W.,, Tax Administration in the United States. — CHRETIEN 
Maximg, Le Probléme de la Reforme de la Fiscalité frangaise. — BEROLz- 
HEIMER JOsEF, Erp and Government Finances of the participating 
Countries. — Morsetit EMANUELE, On the Historiography of Thought 
on Public Finance. 


— No. 2, 1951. 


Mann Fritz Kari, War Finance and Tax Reform in the United States. — 
Heinic Kurt, Das Kapitalbudget und seine Darstellung. — Wut: 
MELvin I. and MitLer Merton, Note on an Income Effect of changing 
Interest Rates. — CHRETIEN Maxim_E, Le Probléme de la Réforme de la 
Fiscalité frangaise (fin). 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1951. 
PrisraM Kart, Prolegomenato a History of Economic Reasoning. — KAHN 
Atrrep E., Investment Criteria in Development Programs. — 
ALHADEFF Davin, The Market Structure of Commercial Banking in the 
United States. — Cooper Wittiam W, A Proposal for Extending the 
Theory of the Firm. 


— May 1951. 

SCHUMPETER JOSEPH A., Review of the Troops. — Isarp WALTER, 
Distance Inputs and the Space-Economy, Part 1: The Conceptual Frame- 
work. — KILLINGSWORTH CHARLES C. and SCHROEDER GERTRUDE, Long- 
Range Cost Estimates for Old-Age Insurance. — MANNE ALAN, Oil 
Refining: Cross-Elasticities of Supply. — Uiman Lioyp, Union Wage 
Policy and the Supply of Labor. — Brems Hans, On the Theory of 
Price Agreements. 


Revista de Ciencias Econémicas, Enero-Febrero de 1951. 


HarpMAN GuiLLERMO J., Auditoria externa. — ARRARTE JESUS 
Prapos, A propésito de la Dialéctica-Réplica. — Katnay Jorce, El 
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seguro hipotecario y la planificacié6n combinados en la solucién del 
problema de la vivienda. 


Revista de Economia, Marco de 1951. 
FREIRE Rémy, Elementos da Teoria dos Potenciais-Vida. — Dr Castro 
Gustavo, Comparagaéo das variancias de dois universos normais. — 
PereIRA H. Caeiro, Sobre alguns problemas do calculo do Rendimento 


Nacional. — Sanros FERNANDO Pireira, A burguesia comercial de 
Lisboa e os Constituintes de 1821—1822. — Asecassis HENRIQUI 
MANZANARES, Consideragoes acerca do «habitat» rural. — De Sousa 


LerrE A. FitomMENo LourENGO, Os aspectos mais destacaveis da economia 
nacional em 1950, segundo os dados do relatério do Banco de Portugal. 


Revista de Estudios Politicos, Enero-febrero 1951. 

Lecaz Lacamsra Luis, La nocién juridica de la persona humana y los 
derechos del hombre. — O1terRo Cartos, La relativizacién actual de 
los principios politicos. — Marias JuLiANn, Sobre la Politica de 
Aristételes. — Barcia TRELLES Camito, El ayer, el hoy y el mafana 
internacionales. — Sciacca M. F., Libertad y persona humana. — 
Garcia Petyao M., Robert von Mohl y el nacimiento de las ciencias 
sociales. — SUAREZ FERNANDES Luis, Herencia medieval de Castilla. — 
Garcia GALLo A., El encomendero indiano. 


— Marzo-abril 1951. 

Matwa pb SrreGe, El fondo socioldgico de la crisis actual de la Cultura. — 
LissARRAGUE SALVADOR, El acto social. — Hirer H. J., Las relaciones 
hispanogermanas durante mil doscientos afios. — Hoyos SAiz, Una 
comparacién analitica de la densidad de poblacién y su acrecentamiento 
en Espafia. — MEsNArD Pierre, Andrés Tiraqueau y el neobartolismo. — 
Barcia TrELiEs C., El ayer, el hoy y el mafiana internacionales. — 
CAsIELLO JUAN, Principios doctrinales que inspiran la nueva constitucién 
argentina. 


— Mayo-junio 1951. 

Gomez Arsoteya E., El racionalismo juridico y los Cédigos europeos. — 
Matt Joser, Dostoievski y la crisis de nuestro tiempo. — Atcorta J. L., 
Lo social desde la persona. — MINGARRO Y SAN Martin, Los postulados 
de la justicia social. — Prera Lasra J. A., Los problemas monetarios en 
la Francia de la postguerra. — Hoyos SaANcHo, Comidas profesionales. 
Labradores y pastores. — Barcia Treties C., El ayer, el hoy y el 
mafiana internacionales. — AFTALION E. R., El saber de los juristas como 
conocimiento por comprensién. 
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Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, Setiembre 1950. 


Bosst Luis N., Finanzas de guerra. — Ast1 Vera A., El método 
axiomatico. — Estévez y Oscar H. Etta, Algunos aspectos de la politica 
econémica argentino-chilena durante la epopeya sanmartiniana. 


Revue Economique, Février 1951. 


CuHENOT BERNARD, Réflexions sur l’arbitrage. — Rivero JEAN, La con- 
vention collective et le droit public frangais. — Watine Pierre, Patronat 
francais et conventions collectives. — BoTHereau R., Le régime des 
conventions. 

Avril 1951. 

Biocu-Lainé Francois, Introduction 4 une étude du Trésor public en 
France. — Prou Cuar.es, Vers un budget économique frangais. — 


Denizet JEAN, Comptabilité économique et théorie économique. 


Mai 1951. 


Rosinson E. A. G., Les problémes de longue période du Royaume-Uni 
en liaison avec l’équilibre international. — Liontier Wassiy, Les 
tendances futures éventuelles des relations économiques internationales 
des Etats-Unis. — Ettiorr G. A., Le Canada dans le commerce inter- 
national. — WeiLLER Jean, Les tendances de longue durée des échanges 
extérieurs de la France. — TinsBerGeNn J., Les aspects néerlandais du 
probléme de |’équilibre international en longue durée. — Dupriez Léon 
H., Les déterminantes principales de la situation économique belge. — 
SuvLtA Reru Suxru, Aspect général du probléme de la balance des 
paiements de la Turquie. 


Juillet 1951. 


MarcuaL JEAN, Note critique sur le modéle économique présenté par 
M. Gruson. — Barrére Arain, L’équilibre des flux du Professeur Pigou 
et la généralisation de la théorie keynésienne. — PierTre ANDRE, Con- 
centration et déconcentration en Allemagne occidentale. — Gortz-GirEy 
RoseErT, Inventaires sociaux et approche sociale. — Sauvy ALFRED, Sur 
le besoin et l’aptitude 4 consommer. — VincENT L. et Mattuys G., La 
situation économique. 


Revue économique et sociale, Janvier 1951. 


SIMON Frépéric, Aspects actuels des migrations. — Dupont Prerre, La 
libération des échanges et |’Union européenne des paiements. — ABEL- 
Treyvaup C., Les caisses de retraite: Le probléme économique de la 
vieillesse. 
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— Avril 1951. 
MALABARD JEAN, Perspectives économiques de |’Amérique latine. — 
Monnet H. et Paraz J.-F., Le probléme du vin en Suisse. — Marre G.- 


A., Les banques suisses en 1949. 


— Juillet 1951. 


JaccarD Prrrre, Note sur la psychologie du travail. — RucKsTUHL 
Paut, La pénurie mondiale du papier. — Goray JEAN et VEILLON 
Cuar.es, A propos des réserves de crise avec privilége fiscal. — Kutt 
Wa ter, La portée économique et sociale des enquétes sur les budgets 
familiaux. — BAUMGARTNER J.-P., Grandeur et décadence du service 
public des transports. 


Revue des Etudes Coopératives, Janvier-Mars 1951. 


LAVERGNE BERNARD, Le probléme de la revalorisation des parts sociales 
des coopératives agricoles. — Toromianz VAHAN, Le professeur docteur 
Hans Miiller. — Laurat Lucien, Réflexions sur l’ordre coopératif. — 
Van Goo Jou., La Coopération libre et indépendante. — CouTant 
Lucien, L’évolution des divers mouvements coopératifs en France sous 
langle de leurs relations réciproques. — Gans Jacques, L’actualité 
coopérative. 


— Avril-Juin 1951. 

TOTOMIANTZ VAHAN, Charles Gide et son idéologie coopérative. — GANs 
Jacques, L’industrie au service de la collectivité. — Boupor F., Les 
effectifs des coopératives de consommation frangaises depuis la premiére 
guerre mondiale. — Courant Lucien, L’évolution des divers mouve- 
ments coopératifs en France sous l’angle de leurs relations réciproques. — 
LAVERGNE BERNARD, Simple note sur les relations inter-coopératives en 
France. ; 


Revue de Science et de Législation Financiéres, Oct.-Nov.-Déc. 1950. 
GROSSMANN E., Tentatives de redressement financier en Suisse. — 
MorancE G., La nature juridique des actes d’imposition. — Martin 
J. P., Les rapports entre fiscalité fédérale et systémes d’impédts fédérés. — 
Wei P., La régle de la «double juridiction» en matiére de responsabilité 
des comptables publics. — Hamiaut M., La dévaluation monétaire 1914 
a 1950 a écrasé la hiérarchie de la fonction publique. — LECAILLON J., 
Chronique financiére étrangére. — Coursois P. et Morance G., 
Chronique de législation fiscale. — CurétiEN M., Chronique de 
jurisprudence fiscale. 
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— Juil.-Aoat-Sept. 1950. 

Ratcurorp B. U., La répartition des valeurs fédérales des Etats-Unis. — 
BRINKMANN C., Economie du marché, fiscalité et dirigisme dans la 
politique économique allemande depuis la réforme monétaire. — Nev- 
MARK F., Probléme de progressivité dans une fiscalité rationelle. — 
DeramMoupt G., Le rapport épargne-investissement sous l’angle des 
finances publique. — Mere M., La régle du paiement aprés service 
fait. — Krier H. et Dupuy R. J., Chronique financiére frangaise. — 
LAUFENBURGER H. et Cur£TIEN M., Chronique de législation fiscale. 


' 
‘ 


Janvier-Mars 1951. 


Somers H., Dépense publique et bien-étre économique. — LAuFEN- 
BURGER H., Sociétés commerciales et actionnaires britanniques face a 
’Income Tax. — Denpias M., Répercussion du plan Marshall sur 
l’économie et les finances grecques. — Morseiui E., Le point de vue 
théorique de la parafiscalité. — KrerrmMANN J., Le Crédit Foncier de 
France et les nouveaux modes d’investissement dans la construction. — 
Krier H., Chronique financiére frangaise. — DeHove G., Chronique de 
crédit public. — Coursois P., Chronique de législation fiscale. 


— Avril-Juin 1951. 

Kriz A., Le rétablissement de |’équilibre international et les exigences 
du réarmement. — Fuss H., Considérations sur le financement de la 
Sécurité sociale des travailleurs salariés. — D’ALBERGO E., Les problémes 
de l’économie financiére traditionelle et la théorie keynésienne. — 
Baceeiro A., L’imposition des plus-values immobiliéres au Brésil. — 
GiraupDEAu G., La théorie de l’impét chez Ricardo. — LAUFENBURGER 
H., A propos du point de vue théorique de la parafiscalité. — LaurENn- 
BURGER H., A propos de «l’impét sur l’énergie» de M. Eugéne Schueller. 
Mutter R. et Sarto M. SANcHeEz, Chroniques financiéres étrangéres. — 
Coutsois P., Chronique de législation fiscal. — CurériEN M., 
Chronique de jurisprudence fiscale. 


Rivista di Diritto Finanziario e Scienza delle Finanze, Marzo i951. 


Costa ANGELO e GrizioTT1 BENVENUTO, Come ridurre i costi fiscali 


sulla produzione. — Dertuis P. B., L’influenza dei cambiamenti 
monetari sull’imposizione. — ParRravicini GIANNINO, Debito pubblico, 
reddito, occupazione. — Pomini RENz0, La considerazione dell’interesse 


del contribuente nello studio degli effetti dei tributi. — SALERNI ACHILLE, 
Contributo alla teorica del «solve et repete» in base allo stato della 
legislazione e della giurisprudenza anche sotto il riflesso costituzionale. — 





—" 
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GrussaANi Bruno, Imposta di famiglia e termini del procedimento di 
accertamento. — BENTIVENGA CALOGERO, Le «maggiori spese» e la loro 
contabilizzazione nel rendiconto generale dello Stato. — BuzzerT! 
Giovannl, Diritto processuale tributario. — Forte Francesco, Realta 
economica e capacita giuridica tributaria nella imposizione in R. M. 
delle Casse Autonome di Previdenza. — Naro.irano Luic1, L’accer- 
tamento del reddito degli istituti di credito che gestiscono esattorie. — 
VERDERIO ANTONIO, Imposta di ricchezza mobile e privilegio speciale. — 
Racoi Luict, Privilegi per i crediti di R. M. Cat. C-2. — Griziorti 
BENVENUTO, L’imposta del reddito agrario sulle attivita connesse alla 
tabacchicoltura. — Marrezzoni Feperico, Intorno alla c. d. imposta di 
retrocessione sulle sentenze di annullamento degli atti soggetti ad imposta 
di registro. — Roronp1 Aster, L’enfiteusi e l’art. 28 della vigente legge 
del registro. — Pomini Renzo, La natura tributaria delle percentuali a 
favore della Sepral sui prezzi dei prodotti immessi al consumo. 


Giugno 1951. 


Vanoni Ezio, Studio per una riforma del contenzioso tributario. — 
Azzaritit G. — Beriirt A. — CLEMENTE A. — Coscianr C. — 
Graquinto A. — Lucirrep1 R. — MicuHert G. A., Relazione a S. E. il 
Ministro per le Finanze al progetto di riforma del contenzioso tribu- 
tario. — GrizioTT! BENVENUTO, I principi delle entrate extra-fiscali. — 
Beruirit ANTONIO, Per una precisazione del concetto giuridico di tassa: 
rapporto di tassa e rapporto contrattuale. — Porzio RarraE.to, Del 
contenzioso tributario. — Napo.iTraNo Luici, L’imposta sui redditi 
agrari e le associazioni di produttori agricoli. — PARRAvictnt GIANNINO, 
Debito pubblico, reddito, occupazione. — Griziott: BENVENUTO, Sui 
criteri distintivi dei redditi agrari. — Greco Grusepre, Considerazioni 
sui criteri di tassazione del reddito derivante dall’esercizio dell’api- 
coltura. — Roronpi Aster, Per alcune questioni in tema di diritto 
tributario formale e sostanziale. — Racoi Luci, Imposte pagate al 
governo fascista repubblicano. — Dre Loneut Emitio, Proroga di societa, 
data certa ed imposta di registro. — SERRANO FRANCESCO, L’imposta di 
trascrizione e il regime delle pertinenze. — BonescHt Marto, Potesta 
di accertamento delle Commissioni tributarie ed imposte locali. — 
CociverA BENEDETTO, Sull’interpretazione analogica di norme non tri- 
butarie in tema di notifica di accertamenti tributari. — Pomini RENzo, 
L’imposizione a mezzo del monopolio del tabacco. — Porcari 
Giovannl, Osservazioni sull’obbligo del pagamento dei diritti doganali 
gravanti sulle merci di contrabbando sequestrate. — BAGLIONI GIANRICO, 
L’elemento obbiettivo determinatore dell’obbligo di imposta generale 
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sulle entrate come fatto necessario per un giudizio di responsabilita 
penale. 


Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali, Gennaio-Febbraio 1951. 
Vito F., A propos de la neutralité de la science économique. — De 
Matre! R., Correnti economico-sociali nel cinquecento e seicento in 
Italia. — Gritui C., La teoria pura delle scelte economiche. — Corti C., 
Il mercato finanziario e le banche. — Fry R. H., L’area della sterlina 
e Europa. — Garorato G., Di un caso particolare di rendita. 


— Marzo-Aprile 1951. 


Vito F., L’avvenire dell’emigrazione italiana nel quadro della coope- 


razione economica internazionale. — Manrra M. R., Considerazioni 
analitiche sull’offerta del fattore lavoro. — Pettizzi C., Il Convegno 
di Zurigo della Associazione sociologica internazionale. — Bargau P., 


Le importazioni in dollari e il progresso dell’economia britannica. — 
Retry C. O., Nota sulla sociologia negli Stati Uniti d’America. — 
Detracasa D. Cremona, L’e«essai d’arithmétique politique» di Luigi 
Lagrange. 


Schmollers Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, 
Erstes Heft, 1951. 
BicHNeR RicHarD, Grundfragen der . Wirtschaftspolitik. — SizMERING 
HERTHA, Fraueniiberschuf und Frauenarbeit. — BECHTEL HEINRICH, 
Ursprung und Zustrom. Stilkritische Beitrage zum Kontinuitatsproblem 
in der Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands. 


— Zweites Heft, 1951. 
ScHAcK HerBert, Grundprobleme der Wirtschaftsphilosophie. — SpEr- 
LING Hans, Ideologien und soziale Grundbeziehungen. — BECHTEL 
HEtnricu, Ursprung und Zustrom (II). 


— Drittes Heft, 1951. 
STAMMER Otto, Herrschaftsordnung und Gesellschaftsstruktur. — 
ScHACcK Hersert, Grundprobleme der Wirtschaftsphilosophie (II). — 
Horn Apam, Materielles und formelles Kapitalverhaltnis bei Karl 
Marx. — QuanTE Peter, Bedeutung und Grenzen der Statistik fiir die 
Zwecke des Wiederaufbaus. 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Statistik, Februar 1951. 


SaILeR Rosert, L’évolution de quelques causes de décés importantes en 
Suisse depuis 1936. — LAUFENBURGER HeENry, Peut-on indéfiniment 
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élargir le secteur public? L’expérience frangaise. — Fret Rupo tr, Einige 
Aspekte der Europaischen Zahlungsunion. — BeLow Fritz, Zur «Ent- 
feinerung» der statistischen Aussage und iiber die Bedeutung der statisti- 
schen «Grobzahl». — Ouris Firmin, Un nouveau Cours d’économie 
politique. 
— April 1951. 

Bout Hans, Die Frage der staatlichen Intervention in der Uhrenindu- 
strie. — Borxkowsky Rupotr, Die Ausgestaltung der Unternehmungs- 
besteuerung zu einem Mittel der Konjunkturpolitik. — Zacororr S., 
Random Sampling in Measurement of Net National Product. — Buss- 
MANN Kart F., Die betriebswirtschaftliche Funktion des Wagnisses. 


— Juni 1951. 
Boum Franz, Das Kartellproblem. — Marsacu Fritz, Das Kartellpro- 
blem in schweizerischer Sicht. 


Social Research, March 1951. 
JoHNson Atvin, To Check Inflation. — SONNEMANN ULRICH, The 
Specialist as a Psychological Problem. — Oser Jacos, Agricultural 
Policy and the Business Cycle. — CHUukWUEMEKA Nwankwo, Inter- 
national Co-operation in Africa. — ScHiitz Atrrep, Making Music 
Together — A Study in Social Relationship. — HEmann Epuarp, Soviet 
Politics and Power. 


— June 1951. 

KeEIsEN Hans, Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations. — 
Hore JouNn, Minority Utilization Practices — Rational or Senti- 
mental? — Wuite Howarp B., The Right to Privacy. — RosENQuisT 
Cart M. and FriepMaNnS. Tuomas, Jewish Population Trends in the United 
States. — LéwitH Kart, Skepticism and Faith — In Memory of Erich 
Frank. — Huta Ericu, On the Law of the United Nations. — KALLEN 
H. M., In Remembrance of Charles Beard, Philosopher-Historian. 


The Southern Economic Journal, October 1950. 

Mitter Wittiam L., Some Short-Run Relationships Between Changes 
in the Quantity of Money, the National Income, and Income Veloc- 
ity. — Bremyer Harotp F., Some Comments on Factors Influencing 
Differences Between State Per Capita Incomes. — HArrisON ROBERT 
W,, Flood Control in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. — Hirsch WERNER 
Z., Toward a Definition of Integration. — Havens R. M., The Nor- 
wegian Investment Program. — ANDERSON E. H. and THompson W. C., 
Plastics — A Debutante Industry. 
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— January 1951. 


CouHEN JAcos, On the Theory and Measurement of Treasury Interest 


Saving. — Branpis Royatt, Cotton Competition — U.S. and India — 
1929—1948. — O’Donnett Cyru, Selling California Cotton, 1944 to 
1948. — McFerrin Joun B., Blue Sky Laws of the Southeastern 


States. — Meyers Freperic, Is a Theory of Wages Possible? — CocHRan 
Cray L., Price Supports and the Distribution of Agricultural Income. 


El Trimestre Economico, Enero-Marzo de 1951. 


MArquez Javier, Canalizacién de las inversiones hacia el desarrollo 
econdmico en América Latina. — NAvARRETE ALFREDO Jr., Una 
hipdtesis sobre el sistema econdmico de México. — BEAUTELL CRISTOBAL 
Lara, La productividad en la industria mexicana. — HorseFietp J. 
Keitn, La inflacié6n en América Latina. — Petir Roserrto L., El pro- 
grama de crédito agricola supervisado en el Paraguay. 


— Abril-Junio de 1951. 


Rosapo Dirco G., Lopez y VAzquez Juan F. Noyota, Los salarios 


reales en México, 1939—1950. — FERNANDEZ y FERNANDEZ Ramon, El 
arroz en Venezuela. — Esteves VERNON R., La teoria clasica y la 
evolucién econdmica. — Moore Wisert E., Adaptacién de la mano 


de obra nativa al trabajo industrial. — Iro Hanya, El impuesto japonés 
sobre el valor agregado. 


Wirtschaft und Recht, Heft 1, 1951. 


NeuMEYER Freprik, Amerikanische Antitrustgesetze und Patente. — 
MarcuHaL JEAN, Der Gruppen- oder Molekularkapitalismus. — BEREN- 
STEIN ALEXANDRE, Le droit de gréve dans la législation suisse. — 
ZANETTI BERNARDO, Die Bedeutung der Gesamtarbeitsvertraige und ihr 
Verhiltnis zur Sozialgesetzgebung. — NarGeti Epuarp, Der Entwurf zu 
einem Gesamtarbeitsvertragsgesetz. — EGGENSCHWILER Ernst, Arbeits- 
rechtliche Rechtsprechung des Bundesgerichts. 


— Heft 2, 1951. 


ScHONKE Apo tr, Die Vereinheitlichung der schiedsrichterlichen Gesetz- 
gebung. — Bixuier O., Die europiische Bedeutung der Auseinander- 
setzungen um die schweizerische Wirtschafts- und Steuerverfassung. — 
KNESCHAUREK Francesco, Die Kapitalbildung in der Schweiz in den 
Jahren 1947 bis 1950. — Dissincer ArTHurR, Die Ferien als Sozial- und 
Rechtsproblem in der Wirtschaft. — EGGENSCHWILER Ernst, Arbeitsrecht- 
liche Rechtsprechung des Bundesgerichts. 





